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The Evangelical Quarterly 


JULY 15TH, 1955 
EDITORIAL 


The predominance of the doctrine of sanctification in this issue 
was not specially designed, but springs from the fact that 
several articles and reviews on this subject came in around 
the same time. Perhaps it would be well at this stage to remind 
readers of the editorial policy with regard to contributors’ 
“ reasonable liberty ’’, as set forth on page 2 of the cover, for 
some of the thoughts on sanctification expressed in the following 
pages are likely to be as controversial as another contributor’s 
thoughts on inspiration proved to be recently! We are glad to 
number among our readers and friends many supporters of 
the Keswick Convention, who can never be sufficiently thankful 
to God for spiritual help and blessing received there; and our 
inclusion of Dr. Packer’s article is not intended at all as a 
criticism of Keswick but rather as an aid to clear thinking 
about sanctification according to the Scriptures. If what Pro- 
fessor Barabas represents as the Keswick view of Romans 
vii. 14-25 is open to criticism, we should bear in mind that the 
Reformed exposition of these verses found in Principal Kevan’s 
The Saving Work of the Holy Spirit was given in the form of 
Bible readings at Keswick a few years ago. (And we note with 
pleasure that Principal Kevan is giving the Keswick Bible 
readings again this year.) It is, in any case, good that we should 
be reminded from time to time (as we are not only by Dr. 
Packer but also by Messrs. Marcel, Larter and Johnston) what 
the Reformed doctrine of sanctification is. And if Dr. Skeving- 
ton Wood’s review of Professor Turner’s The More Excellent 
Way looks at the matter from another angle, it may for this 
very reason help towards the clarification of the distinctively 
Reformed viewpoint of the other contributions. 
* * * * 


“ The churches will be ineffective in mission work unless they 
are willing to declare boldly and loudly that prosperity follows 
the Christian religion as his shadow follows a man. Why 
should anyone adopt the Christian religion if it does not pay 
to do so?” “ Reactionary!” the reader exclaims. But no; 
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it is progressive—at least, it is the view of the newly organized 
“Progressive Calvinism League”’’. The organizers are not 
scared of criticism; they quote a recent number of Calvin 
College Chimes to the effect that “‘ the League seems to have 
no want of religious enthusiasm, it has ample audacity and no 
little presumption, it has a most ambitious programme and is 
assumed to be well financed; it lacks only discerning thought, 
an understanding of Calvinism, and a real message for the 
Christian Reformed citizens of Hadleyburg.”” Obviously a 
controversial enterprise. Readers who wish to know more 
about the League, or to see its monthly organ, Progressive 
Calvinism, should communicate with it at 366 East 166th Street, 
South Holland, Illinois, U.S.A. 
* * * * * 

How many series of republications of Christian literature 
have been inaugurated in these post-war years? It is difficult 
to keep track of them all, or to keep them distinguished in 
one’s mind. There are five at any rate which are worthy of 
honourable mention. The first is the “ Library of Christian 
Classics ’’ published by the S.C.M. Press, presenting a selection 
of outstanding Christian works in English translation, from the 
early Fathers to the later Reformers. Twenty-six volumes are 
projected, at 30s. each, and the list of translators and editors 
includes several well-known friends of this QUARTERLY. Another 
Series, restricted to the earlier Christian centuries, is “* Ancient 
Christian Writers’, presenting the works of the Fathers in 
English translation; it is edited by Johannes Quasten and 
Joseph C. Plumpe, and is published in this country by Longmans 
Green & Co. at 25s. a volume. Thirdly, there is the series of 
volumes on “ Patrology ”’, designed “ to place at the disposal 
of the English-reading public a solid introduction to Early 
Christian literature’, edited by Johannes Quasten and pub- 
lished by the Spectrum Publishers of Utrecht and Brussels. 
Fourthly, there is Nelson’s series of Mediaeval Classics ’”’, 
with Latin text and English translation on opposite pages, 
edited by V. H. Galbraith and R. A. B. Mynors. And fifthly, 
we have welcomed the first two volumes of “*‘ Corpus Christian- 
orum ”’, a new series of patristic texts (in the original languages) 
in which several European publishers are co-operating. 

> * * * * * 

The recent marked increase in the number of young men 

applying for admission to evangelical theological colleges of 
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the Church of England gives good hope for the maintenance 
of an evangelical ministry in years to come. One of the oldest 
of these colleges, St. John’s Hall (The London College of 
Divinity) is proposing to build a new home for itself at North- 
wood, Middlesex. A national appeal for support for this 
enterprise was recently launched, and those interested are 
invited to communicate with the Appeal Organizer, Mr. A. F. 
Dence, Braidswood, | Linden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


* * * * * * 


The International Congress for Reformed Faith and Action, 
which met at Montpellier in the summer of 1953, is meeting 
this year at Detmold, Germany, from July 30 to August 7. 
The general theme will be ““ Man and the World under the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ ’’. All inquiries concerning the Con- 
gress should be sent to the Secretary of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, Dr. L. Coenen, Siebeneickerstrasse 4, (22a) Neviges, 
Germany. 


* * * * * * 


Congratulations to our colleague Professor Stonehouse, who 
who has been appointed Dean of the Faculty in a new admini- 
strative organization recently adopted by Westminster Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN JUSTIFICATION 
AND SANCTIFICATION IN CALVIN’S 
THOUGHT?! 


“* For by grace have ye been saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, that no man should 
glory. For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good 
works, which God afore prepared that we should walk in them” 
(Eph. ii. 8-10). 

I. THE GENERAL INTEREST OF THE QUESTION 
Sanctification is linked with justification; it differs from it in 
its nature, but must not be separated from it in time. “* True 
faith cannot be detached from the Spirit of regeneration ” 
(Comm. on Gal. v. 6).2 “* Real holiness of life . . . is not separated 
from the gratuitous imputation of righteousness ”’ (Jnst. IIL. 
ili. 1). 

With regard to their mutual relationship, there have always 
been profound differences in the Christian Church, because in 
all religions the question of the link between religion and 
morality has been variously expressed. Legalism, with its 
interest concentrated on the moral life, makes justification 
depend on sanctification, religion on morality, our relation 
to God on our relation to our neighbour. Conversely anti- 
nomianism, giving pre-eminence to the demands of the religious 
life, puts justification first, and often never reaches the point of 
sanctification. 

It is, in fact, extremely difficult, in doctrine as much as in 
practical life, t settle the proper relation which should exist 
between religion and morality, between justification and sancti- 
fication. Before we bring them together, let us try to distinguish 
them, for, although the light of the sun is never separated from 
its heat, yet its light is not heat per se (Acta Syn. Trid. cum 
Antidoto, Opera Calvini VII, 448). 


II. DEFINITIONS AND DISTINCTIONS 


Justification is a judicial act of God, whereby, on the basis of 
Christ’s righteousness, God declares that all the demands of the 
law are satisfied in so far as the sinner is concerned. “* The man 
who is to be described as justified by faith is he who, debarred 
1A public lecture delivered before the Faculty of Protestant Theology at 
Montpellier in April, 1954, published in La Revue Réformée, Tome V, No. 20, 
1954/4, and reproduced here in translation by kind permission of M. Marcel. 

* All quotations given without the author’s name are taken from Calvin's 


works. 
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from the righteousness which is based on works, embraces the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ; clothed with this righteousness, 
he appears in God’s sight not as a sinner but as righteous. Our 
justification before God is His acceptance of us wherein He 
receives us by His grace and regards us as righteous. We say 
that it consists in the remission of our sins and in the imputation 
to us of the righteousness of Jesus Christ ” (Jnst. III. xi. 2). 


Sanctification is that gratuitous and continuous operation of 
the Holy Spirit whereby He delivers the justified sinner from the 
defilement of sin, renews his whole nature after the image of 
God, and enables him to perform good works. “ Thus,” says 
Calvin, “‘ we are sanctified—that is to say, consecrated to God 
in true purity of life—inasmuch as our hearts are moulded by 
obedience to His law to the point where our principal will is to 
serve God’s will and promote His glory in every way” (Inst. 
III. xii. 9). 


This is no arbitrary distinction. Its ultimate reason lies in 
God Himself, for He is at once both righteous and holy. 
Because He is righteous, God desires that all His creatures 
should be found in a relation of righteousness with Him—that 
relation in which He originally placed them, without any 
question of guilt or penalty. Because He is holy, God demands 
that they should appent before His face pure and free from 
all sin. 


For this reason the first man, created in God’s image, in 
righteousness and holiness, had no need either of justification 
or of sanctification in the sense which we are concerned with. 
But sin has made man guilty and unclean in God’s sight. In 
order to be completely delivered from sin, he must therefore be 
freed from all guilt and cleansed from its defilement. This takes 
place in justification and sanctification. Both are equally 
necessary, and are proclaimed in the Scripture with equal 
emphasis. 


1. According to the logical order, justification precedes sancti- 
fication. On the basis of a righteousness of God (8ixca1ooWwn 
§eoU) which is given to us in faith, it annuls the guilt of sin and 
re-establishes man’s genuine religious relationship with God. 
It restores the sinner to all the filial rights which the status of 
a child of God carries with it, including the eternal inheritance. 
Sanctification cleanses the sinner from the defilement of sin and 
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renews him ever more and more into the likeness of God's 
image. 

_ 2. Justification is an external change of relationship (mutatio 
hominis exterior). It takes place outside the sinner before the 
tribunal of God; it is a juridical, forensic act. It does not 
change the sinner’s inner life, although the declaration reaches 
him in a subjective way. It has to do with man’s status before 
God. Sanctification is a change within the person (mutatio 
hominis interior). It takes place in a man’s inner life. It has 
to do with his condition and gradually affects his whole being. 
It is ethical in character; it is an act of divine efficacy, by virtue 
of which the believer is preserved “ pure and unpolluted in 
spirit, soul and body ” (Comm. on 1 Thess. v. 23). 


3. Justification “ takes place once for all” (Comm. on Rom. 
vi. 8). Sanctification is a continuous process which is never 
finished in this present life. Little by little, personally, and on 
the ethical plane, we become sharers and possessors of Christ’s 
righteousness (cf. Jnst. III. iii. 9). 


4. Justification is based upon what Christ has done for us; 
sanctification, upon what He does in us—it is a work in which, 
in a certain sense, the believer co-operates. 


5. If both have the merits of Christ as their meritorious 
cause, their efficient cause is different. In the economy of the 
Trinity, it is God the Father who declares the sinner righteous, | 
it is God the Holy Spirit who sanctifies him. 


6. Both have the same means of application—faith. 


7. Their ultimate causes are identical—the glory of God’s 
righteousness and goodness. They are both an act of His free 
grace, especially of His free election. It is God’s will that His 
glory should shine in us, a glory which we display when His 
image is restored in us—“ that is to say, an uprightness and 
innocence of the whole soul, so that man reflects, as in a mirror, 
the wisdom, righteousness and goodness of God ” (Comm. on 
Col. iti. 10; cf. Inst. III. iii. 9). 

So then, justification and sanctification bring us Christ in 
His fulness. In justification, Christ is given to us in the juridical 
sense; in sanctification, in the ethical sense. Through the 
former, we become the righteousness of God in Christ; through 
the latter, He Himself comes and dwells in our hearts by His 
Spirit, and renews us after His image. 
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Il. THE UNITY OF JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION 

If it is convenient to distinguish justification and sanctifica- 
tion in their nature, we must never lose sight of the close link 
which unites them on every plane. To separate them is to 
threaten the moral life and make grace the servant of sin. 

They are united in God. In God, righteousness and holiness 
can never be separated. All sin is abhorrent to God, not only 
because it makes the sinner guilty but also because it makes 
him unclean. The acts of God in justification and sanctification 
are indissolubly united: “‘ Whom he justified, them he also 
glorified” (Rom. viii. 30). Justification (Sixalwois) brings 
life with it(Rom. v.18). 

They are united in Christ, the Author and Finisher of the 
covenant of grace. It was in the covenant, “in the public 
person of all His own ”’, that Christ bore sin for His own and 
fulfilled the law for them. All His own were comprehended 
in Him. With Him and in Him they have died, been buried, 
raised again, and made to sit in the heavenly places. “In the 
sacrifice of His death . . . Christ showed Himself. . . as true 
Sacrificer, when He consecrated the temple, the altar, all the 
vessels and the people by the power of His Spirit ” (Comm. on 
John xvii. 19). Christ is their righteousness (Sixc1ooWvn) at the 
same time as He is their sanctification (&yiaouds, 1 Cor. i. 30), 
which is not the same thing as their holiness (a4yiétns or 
dryiwowvn). 

They are united in the work of Christ. By His obedience, 
sufferings and death, Christ has not only procured the righteous- 
ness through which believers are acquitted by God, but also 
the holiness through which He consecrates them to God and 
cleanses them from the defilements of sin. In his fulfilment of 
the law, which is the strength of sin, and in His bestowal of 
pardon, the strength of sin is also broken in principle. “It is 
from righteousness that we gather the fruit of holiness” (Comm. 
on Rom. vi. 22). 

But Christ has accomplished all and procured all, in order 
to bestow all. Necessarily, therefore, the fact that He has 
procured it involves its application to His own. This applica- 
tion is effected by Him from on high, from heaven, in His glori- 
fied state, by the ministry which he exercises at the Father’s 
right hand as Prophet, Priest and King. “ He died for all, that 
they which live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto 
him who for their sakes died and rose again ” (2 Cor. v. 15). 
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The procuring and the application are consequently so closely 
linked together that the former is neither conceivable nor 
possible without the latter, and vice versa. ““ We cannot be 
gratuitously justified by faith alone, without our also living 
holy lives. For these graces are attached to each other as it 
were by an inseparable bond, in such a way that anyone who 
tries to separate them might almost be described as dismember- 
ing Jesus Christ’ (Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 30). “‘ Christ grants 
them both together, and never the one without the other” 
(Inst. Ill. xvi. 1; cf. IIT. xi. 6). 

For this reason, Christ does not give Himself to His own in 
an objective justification only; He communicates Himself also 
subjectively in sanctification; He unites Himself to them in a 
spiritual and mystical fashion. He does not impart His graces 
without giving Himself. In the mystical union, the insitio in 
Christum, justification and sanctification are closely joined 
together. To believe in Christ is to receive Him. 

Whereas Luther views the mystical union in its anthropo- 
logical aspect, in which it does not become manifest until after 
justification and regeneration, in actual faith, Calvin finds its 
point of departure in the pactum salutis, the covenant of salva- 
tion. It is as Author and Finisher of the covenant that Christ 
became incarnate and suffered. The whole activity of the 
Spirit, in so far as He is regarded as the Spirit of Christ, pro- 
ceeds from the covenant and is displayed in the covenant. 
Thus our incorporation in Christ is far anterior to our active 
reception of Christ and His graces by faith. Even the most 
elementary activities of a faith which is just coming to birth are 
activities which presuppose life, and consequently the mystical 
union which is their source. 

For Calvin the union of believers with Christ is neither a 
pantheistic commingling of Christ with believers, as Osiander 
taught (/nst. III. xi. 5), nor a union of substance, as mysticism, 
both ancient and modern, conceives it to be. On the other 
hand, it is not a mere agreement, a harmony of the dispositions 
of the will and intentions, which is the view of rationalism. 
According to Scripture, Christ dwells and lives in believers, and 
believers arein Him. “ Not only do we derive power and divine 
nourishment from Christ, but we pass from our own nature 
into His ’’ (Comm. on Rom. vi. 5). 

This mystical union is not unmediated; it is effected by the | 
Holy Spirit. It is also in the Spirit that the close relation 
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between justification and sanctification subsists. “* What is the 
Spirit that they babble about? ” asks Calvin of the Anabaptists 
who separate sanctification from justification i in order, as they 
claim, to obey the Spirit (/nst. III. tii. 14). 

The Spirit promised by Jesus to His disciples, and poured 
forth by Him in the community of believers, is not only the 
Spirit of adoption—the Spirit who objectively communicates 
the graces of Christ. He is also the Spirit who fills believers 
with the ethical and mystical blessings of salvation. He is the 
Author of a spirit of renewal and sanctification. It was this 
Spirit who equipped Christ for His work, and guided Him from 
His conception to His ascension. Christ was glorified as “a 
life-giving Spirit ” (1 Cor. xv. 45). And it is by this Spirit that 
He henceforth fashions and equips His own. From the time 
when Christ was glorified, the Spirit has been dwelling per- 
sonally in the community of believers as in His temple. Since 
then He has been establishing and maintaining the most inti- 
mate communion between Christ and His people, and He 
receives all things from Christ in order to give them to them. 

Believers are justified and sanctified by the Spirit. “* Just as 
the blessing bestowed upon the firstfruits extends from them 
to the whole harvest, so the Spirit of God cleanses us by the 
holiness of Jesus Christ and makes us sharers in it” (Comm. 
on John xvii. 19). It is in the Spirit that believers live and walk. 
In and through the Spirit, Christ Himself comes to His own. 
He lives in them. Believers are in Christ; they live, think and 


walk in Christ. Christ is all and in all! And by this same Spirit 


not only Christ but God Himself comes and takes up His abode’ 
in them, and fills them with His fulness, so that, in fine, He 
also is all in all (1 Cor. xv. 28). 


IV. THE RECEPTION OF JUSTIFICATION AND SANCTIFICATION 

There is thus a close union between justification and sancti- 
fication in God—Father, Son and Holy Spirit—on the onto- 
logical plane as well as on that of the divine decree, the covenant, 
the procuring and the application. Let us now consider the 
indissoluble bond which unites them in their reception by man, 
on the psychological plane and in the unity of his personality. 

1. God’s work: believers are passive at first. Like justifica- 
tion, sanctification is first of all a gift, a work of God accom- 
plished by the Holy Spirit. Because of this, and at the outset, 
believers are passive. They are sanctified. They have died 
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and been raised again with Christ. They are God’s workman- 
ship, God’s creation: “‘ We are God’s workmanship; every- 
thing good in us is His creation ” (Comm. on Eph. ii. 10). “* The 
grace of God is much more abundant and powerful in this 
second creation than it was in the first ’ (Comm. on Eph. iv. 24). 

This holiness consists principally in the fact that believers are 
separated from the world and placed in a special relationship 
with God. “ Sanctification signifies selection and separation ” 
(Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 2). In the New Testament as in the Old, 
the idea of being “‘ holy” connotes relationship. Although 
Christ is without sin, we read that He sanctifies Himself; that 
is to say, He presents Himself to God as a holy offering on 
behalf of His own (John xvii. 19). “* All the faithful have full 
and perfect consecration by His one offering of Himself” 
(Comm. on Heb. x. 14). “ Christ has sanctified the faithful 
for ever ” (Comm. on Rom. vi. 10). And so believers are called 
saints, holy people because by calling (KAntoi &yio1, 
Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2) they are placed in a special relationship 
with God and are “an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people for God’s own possession” (1 Peter ii. 9). 
“Our holiness proceeds and flows from the spring of God’s 
election; it is the goal of our calling. . . . By the calling of 
God we are holy ” (Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 2). 

2. Inward relation. But this relation is not a purely outward 
one. It was not so even under the Old Testament for, by virtue 
of this holiness, God had pledged Himself to bestow on Israel 
His covenant and His law, for their salvation, and Israel was 
under an obligation to walk in the way of God’s command- 
ments. With the fulfilment accomplished in Christ, it is no 
longer the law that regulates the relation of holiness between 
God and His people. Christ has taken the place of the law; 
it is in Christ that God regulates the relation which unites Him 
with His own and by which, for the future, “‘ He accepts the 
will for the deed.”’ Believers are sanctified in Jesus Christ by 
the Spirit, now called the trveGpa a&yiov, the Holy Spirit. 

The righteousness upon which justification is based, and the 
holiness upon which sanctification is based, are foreign to man 
only in a limited sense. For, in the covenant, they are the right- 
eousness and holiness of the Head, but thereby they are also the 
righteousness and holiness of the members. 

This holiness takes on a significance which is profoundly 
ethical, and so personal and active. As new creatures, believers 
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live a new life and put off the old man in order to put on the 
new man. They present their members to God that they may 
be instruments of righteousness in sanctification (Rom. vi). “‘ In 
Christ nothing is reckoned of value save the new creation ” 
(Comm. on Gal. iv. 15). In the Epistle to the Galatians “* faith ” 
(v. 6) and “ new creation ” (vi. 15) are synonymous. 

This relation with God in Christ, by the Holy Spirit, implies 
that believers are freed from all guilt and also from all defile- 
ment of sin. For this reason holiness consists in believers’ 
becoming conformed to the image of the Son. For this reason, 
too, holiness and glorification coincide: glorification begins 
at the very moment of the divine call: those whom God calls, 
He justifies; and those whom He justifies, He glorifies in the 
same instant (Rom. viii. 30). 

Justification by faith occupies the mid-point between the 
election which it demonstrates and the sanctification which it 
heralds. Sanctification occupies the mid-point between the 
justification from which it springs and the glorification which 
it introduces. “ The sharing of the cross (that is to say, sancti- 
fication) is so conjoined with our calling and justification—in 
short, with our coming glory—that they cannot by any means 
be separated ” (Comm. on Rom. viii. 30). 

3. Active Sanctification. While it is passive to begin with, 
sanctification takes on an active sense. “* The Christian sancti- 
fies himself because God has previously sanctified him and 
because He sanctifies him continuously ” (Lecerf). ‘“* Faith is 
passive when pardon is conferred upon it in execution of the 
divine decree; it enters into holy action from the moment that 
it receives pardon, and because it has received it” (Lecerf). 
“We do not teach that the faith which justifies stands alone, 
but we maintain that it is always conjoined with the Spirit of 
regeneration ” (Comm. on Gal. v. 6). 

Sanctification becomes a work in which the believer co- 
operates by faith. Not that faith (to extricate ourselves from 
Aristotelian terminology) is the instrumental cause of sancti- 
fication, any more than it is of justification. Faith does not 
bear the relation to these that the eye does to sight, or the ear 
to hearing; faith is much more a means employed by the Holy 
Spirit, by which He enables a man to lay hold of Christ, and 
bears witness to his spirit that he is a child of God and that he 
is eternally consecrated to Him (cf. Comm. on Rom. iii. 24; 

Inst. Ul. xi. 5; Heidelberg Catechism, Q. 61). 
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4. The Works of Faith. Accordingly, while faith is opposed 
to works, when people try to make them the instrumental or 
material cause of justification; while it is opposed even to the 
works of faith, when people try to make them, in whole or in 
part, the basis of that righteousness by which God justifies— 
yet faith is not opposed to the works of faith when these are 
produced as the fruits of faith, by means of the Holy Spirit, 
to confirm the believer in the genuineness of his faith and 
salvation (Heidelberg Catechism, Q. 86). 


In this sense, faith itself is a work (John vi. 29)—the best 
work and the principle of every good work, the only work 
down here by which God can discharge us from our debt and 
assure us of our righteousness in Christ. “ Fides sola, quae 
iustificat; fides tamen, quae iustificat, non est sola” (Opera 
Calvini, VII, 477; Jnst. Ill. xi. 20). It is faith alone that 
justifies, but the faith that justifies is not alone! 


V. THE JUSTIFICATION OF THE RIGHTEOUS 


For this reason, when he has spoken of the justification of 
the sinner, Calvin speaks of a justification of the righteous. 
Here we reach the very heart and core of the question. If 
faith is to be the means of our justification, it must be justifying 
faith, true faith, and not mere “story faith” or provisional 


faith. Faith is not only the spirit’s attachment to religious — 


truth, a wondering and joyful acceptance of the gospel, if all 
concern for God’s glory be lacking and nothing be present but 
a preoccupation with the benefits which we draw from His 
goodness. There is a feigned faith by which the sinner is 
himself deceived. “* The gospel is not a tongue-doctrine but a 
life-doctrine! ’’ (Jnst. III. vi. 4). Therefore, when the believer, 
by embracing justification by faith, gives his answer to the charge 
of unrighteousness drawn up against him by God, he must also 
give his answer to the charge of conscious or unconscious 
hypocrisy—whether this charge (which he feels so keenly) is a 
warning from God, a suggestion and temptation from Satan, 
the misgiving of a conscience which is inadequately enlightened 
or troubled in consequence of some sin or prohibition, an 
expression of man’s mistrust and diffidence in face of declara- 
tions which go beyond his reach, or anything else. Even the 
believer needs to be justified at the tribunal of his own conscience 
and by the verdict of his fellow men. 
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The justification of the believer, of the man who has obtained 
righteousness through forgiveness, is the certitude which he 
receives, by the testimony of his conduct and his works, that 
his faith is genuine and that the state of justifying grace in 
which he finds himself is real. 


This thought is best expressed by Calvin in one of his four 
sermons on Abraham’s faith (Opera Calvini XXIII, 718 f.): 
“ When God justifies us to begin with, . . . He makes use of a 
general pardon. Then, when He justifies us later, . . . He 
justifies us in our own persons, and justifies us even in our 
works by pure faith, . . . that is to say, He accepts [us] as His 
children, and then He justifies [our] works. How? A wine 
may be the best in the world, but if the cask which contains it 
is foul, . . . the wine is spoiled. So it is with all our works; for 
in so far as God leads and directs us therein by His Holy Spirit, 
they are good and holy and praiseworthy; but then let us 
consider what kind of vessels we are, full of infection and 
rottenness! So our works are corrupted thereby, and God must 
therefore purge and cleanse them. How? By His pure grace, 
by forgiving us the faults and imperfections which they contain. 
So, just as there is a difference between a man who is a believer 
and a man whom God is calling to the gospel from the start, 
so justification is a little different in the two cases.” Elsewhere 
Calvin affirms: “ Justification may fitly be extended to the 
unremitting continuance of God’s grace, from our calling right 
on to our death ” (Comm. on Rom. viii. 30)— to “ the mercy of 
God which comes down from above to absolve us by the con- 
tinuous remission of sins ” (/nst. III. xiv. 10). This conception 
of sanctification is as far removed from a purely eschatological 
conception as it is from the present possibility of a present 
perfection! 


The voice of the righteous man, which confirms the genuine- 
ness of the believer’s faith, is always the voice of God, but then 
this voice is located at the tribunal of his own conscience. “ It 
is a declaration of righteousness in the eyes of men, and not of 
the imputation of righteousness in the sight of God” (dnst. 
III. xvii. 10; cf. III. xvii. 5). It is by his works that the believer 
establishes that the righteousness of Christ is not only imputed 
to him but that it also dwells effectually in him by the Holy 
Spirit, that it is also iustitia inherens, and thus he grows in 
righteousness. 
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When we are dealing with the justification of the believer, we 
must say that he is justified not by faith alone but also by works 
which are as it were the completion of faith, in the sense that 
they display its present fruitfulness, its genuineness and its 
reality. For this reason the Scripture bids the believer examine 
himself to see if he has true faith (Comm. on 1 John ii. 3). 
These works are not legal works any longer; they are not 
performed in order to win justification in God’s sight, but on 
the contrary in order to manifest the reality of the mercy which 
has been shown the pardoned sinner. The justification of the 
believer, like the justification of the ungodly, rests upon re- 
deeming grace. “Sinners as we are, He is our righteousness; 
unclean as we are, He is our purity ”’ (Jnst. III. xv. 5). 

It is useless to set James in contradiction over against Paul. 
Paul deals with the justification of the sinner. James’s com- 
mission was to deal with the justification of the believer before 
the tribunal of human conscience where God sits enthroned. 
But they both deny with equal vigour that the basis of justifica- 
tion could lie in the works of the law, and they both recognize 
that faith, faith acting by love, which carries good works with 
it and promotes them, is the means by which the Holy Spirit 
assures us of our righteous standing in Christ. The only 
difference is that Paul attacks dead works and James pro- 
tests against a dead faith: “a naked and imaginary mask of 
faith ” (Inst. IIL. xvii. 12; Comm. on James ii). 

Justifying faith is this assurance of our righteous standing 
in Christ which the Spirit produces in our hearts. It justifies 
us therefore all the more, not because it is passive, but because 
it is more alive and more vigorous. Faith co-operates with 
works and becomes perfect by their means (James ii. 22). That 
is why Calvin can give this title to the fourteenth chapter of 
Book III of his Jnstitutes: “* What the beginning of justification 
is, and what its continual advancements are.” The justification 
of the righteous allows Calvin to affirm that “ our holiness . . . 
bears God’s eye” (Comm. on 1 Thess. iii. 13). ‘* We have not 
merely obtained the opportunity of winning merit; we have 
actually obtained all the merits of Christ, for they are imparted 
to us ” Unst. III. xvi. 6)}—not only in justification, but in works. 
“‘Ipsa hominis bona merita sunt Dei munera” (Augustine, 

Enchiridion 107): the very merits of man are God’s gifts. 
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VI. FAITH IS A GRACE 

Yes! faith is a gift of God, but man remains responsible for 
his attitude to the call which is addressed to him. The Kingdom 
is a gift - granted by God to those whom He loves, but it is also 
a treasure which must be secured through service to the Lord. 
Believers are branches of the vine, in separation from which they 
can do nothing; but they are exhorted to abide in Him who is 
the true vine, in His word and in His love. They are elect, but 
they must give diligence to make their calling and election 
sure. By the sacrifice of Christ they are sanctified and brought 
to perfection, but they must persevere in faith to the end. They 
have put on the new man, but they must continue to put him on 
unceasingly. They have crucified the flesh with its passions, 
but they must put to death that which is of earth in their 
members. 

“The gratuitous adoption in which our salvation consists 
cannot be separated from that other decree and command which 
imposes on us the duty of bearing the cross, because no one 
can be an heir of heaven without first having been conformed 
to the Son of God . . . Christ is the exemplar, the living portrait, 
that is set before all the children of God for their imitation ” 
(Comm. on Rom. viii. 29). And Calvin underlines “ the 
vehement affection . . . which straightway carries us away to 
heaven that we may adore Him there and that our spirits may 
dwell with Him” (Comm. on Col. iii. 1). Bona opera via regni 
non causa regnandi (St. Bernard): good works are the way to 
the Kingdom but are not the cause of our reigning. And “ even 
these works are part of His grace ’” (Comm. on Eph. ii. 10). 

In the justification of the righteous, as in the sanctification 
of the righteous, all is grace. There is no relation of merit 
between what the believer does and what he will receive. The 
works, like their recompense, can only be grasped in a filial 
spirit and by faith. ‘“‘ God owes us nothing because of our 
works. . . . They are taken out of His treasury, where they had 
been stored up for long, for He justifies and regenerates those 
whom He has called ” (Comm. on Eph. ii. 10). We have been 
called and created in Jesus Christ, for the good works which 
God prepared in advance for us to perform—that is to say, 
for sanctification (1 Thess. iv. 7; Eph. ti. 10). “In Him we 
have everything; in ourselves, nothing” (/mst. III. xv. 5). 
“ Here is the true artillery for casting down every higt. thing ” 
(Comm. on Phil. ii. 13). — 
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VII. SYNTHESIS AND MYSTERY 


_ Thus, in the deepest recess of the believer’s heart, there is 

formed “‘ a tuneful harmony between God’s righteousness and 
our obedience ” (Jnst. III. vi. 1). “* The knowledge of Christ is 
something full of efficacy; it is a living root which cannot but 
produce good fruit ’” (Comm. on 2 Peter i. 8). “* How then can 
the spirit rise to perceive and savour such divine goodness, 
without being simultaneously set on fire with love of God? For 
in truth such abundance of sweetness as God has laid up for 
those who fear Him cannot come to our knowledge without 
moving our hearts ” (Inst. III. ti. 41). 


Here we stand before the mystery of the relation between 
eternity and time, between God and His creatures. We believe 
that God’s eternal will, without ceasing to be eternal, can stir 
up acts in time, just as His eternal thought is capable of com- 
prising things temporal. 

In justification by faith, it is not an acquittal pronounced by 
God from all eternity that finally reaches the sinner’s conscience; 
it is the unchanging God who acts Himself when He acquits 
the sinner by faith. It is from Him also—without His ceasing 
to be eternal—that there springs up the work of sanctification 
which the believer will receive and enjoy as something involved 
in justification by faith. 

Between this plenary activity of God in His justifying and 
sanctifying grace, and the activity proper to man which Scripture 
and Calvin maintain side by side, there are many who have 
seen a contradiction, and they accuse Christ, Paul, John and 
—why not say it?—Calvin, of inconsistency. There are many 
who, to hush the protests of reason, suppress one of the two 
terms. But that means changing the whole Christian religion. 
Scripture occupies a position far above all unilateral concep- 
tions. “ As the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my 
thoughts above your thoughts,”’ says the Lord (Isa. lv. 9). God 
and man, religion and ethics, faith and love, justification and 
sanctification, prayer and works, have nothing naturally con- 
tradictory between them. It is only man’s sin that sets them 
in mutual opposition. In Christ our peace they find their unity. 
In the Christian life, in the believer’s heart, they are reconciled. 
Those who are born of God become children of God, for such 
they are. For them the words are full of meaning: ‘“ Become 
what you are!”’ “I have created thee for my glory,” says the 
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Lord. It is therefore most reasonable—indeed, it is necessary 
—that we should relate our whole life to His glory, since He is 
its Author and Source (Reformed Catechism, Questions | 
and 2). | 
We are the Lord’s: we live and die unto Him. 
We are the Lord’s: may His will and wisdom preside over all our 
actions. 
We are the Lord’s: may all parts of our life be related to Him, as to 
their one true end. 
O how blessed is the man who recognizes that he is not his own, and » 
has stripped his own reason of sovereignty and rule, to yield 
it up to God (inst. III. vii. 1). 


In fine, a true conception of the relation between justification 
and sanctification is, as Calvin says, “the basic principle of 
the whole doctrine of salvation, the foundation of all religion ” 
(Sermon on Luke i. 5-10; Opera Calvini XLVI, 23). 


St.-Germain-en-Laye. PIERRE MARCEL. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SANCTIFICATION 


** Sanctification,” says the Shorter Catechism, “is the work of 
God’s free grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole man 
after the image of God, and are enabled more and more to die 
unto sin, and to live unto righteousness.” 

Dr. A. A. Hodge points out that the term “ to sanctify ” is 
used in two different senses in the Scriptures: (1) to consecrate 
or set apart from a common to a sacred use; (2) to render 
morally pure or holy. 

At the outset, stress must be laid upon the fact that sanctifica- 
tion is the work of the Triune God. Any teaching which states 
that man has the power to sanctify himself is a product of 
unsanctified reasoning. We can no more sanctify ourselves 
than we can make atonement for our sins. That God is the 
Author of sanctification is proved by such Scriptures as the 
following: “* And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; 
and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be pre- 


served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ ” 


(1 Thess. v. 23). ‘* Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church and gave Himself for it; that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word, 
that He might present it to Himself a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish ” (Eph. v. 25-27). ‘“* But we are 
bound to give thanks alway to God for you, brethren beloved of 
the Lord, because God hath from the beginning chosen you to 
salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth ” (2 Thess. ii. 13). 7 

From these Scriptures we learn that the three Persons of 
the Trinity, the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, all have part in 
the believer’s sanctification. It is, however, God the Holy 
Spirit to whose agency the work of sanctification is particularly 
ascribed. | 
Essentially, then, sanctification is a supernatural work; but, 
notwithstanding this, we are not to be idle. We are called upon 
to co-operate with God. The fact that we are able to do this 
indicates that God has been pleased to manifest Himself to us 
in grace. That we are believers proves that this grace has been 
implanted within our hearts, and by it we are able to overcome 
the world, the flesh and the devil, and employ God’s appointed 
means of sanctification. Without Divine grace this co-opera- 
tion is 
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In the work of sanctification two actions are involved, a 
negative and a positive. To use the language of Paul, we “ put 
off all these, anger, wrath, blasphemy, etc.” And we “ put 
on as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffering, etc. ” 
So we forsake the things which appeal to the old nature and 
embrace the holy things of the Spirit. These two actions 
correspond to the two parts of sanctification, namely, the 
mortification and abandonment of the old nature and the 
quickening and strengthening of the new. These two actions 
will continue to operate while life lasts. Perfection will only 
be reached in glory. John Newton sums up the spiritual con- 
dition of every living saint when he says: “I am not what I 
ought to be; I am not what I wish to be; I am not what I 
hope to be. But blessed be God, I am not what I used to be, 
and by the grace of God I am what I am.” 


We must not, like the Romanist, confuse sanctification with 
justification. They are distinguishable in theory, but inseparable 
in practice. The word justification is a forensic term, and 
signifies that a person is reckoned righteous. It is concerned 
with our standing before God rather than our condition. By 
justification we are pronounced righteous on the basis of the 
perfect righteousness of Christ which is imputed to us when we 
believe in Him. By sanctification we are made righteous in 
virtue of the fact that the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier, dwells 
within us. There are thus two kinds of Christian righteousness: 
the one without us which we receive by imputation; and the 
other within us which is the work of the Holy Spirit. To use 
Hooker’s phrase, “ Holiness is inherent ”’. 


Justification is complete, and therefore it is never repeated. 
Sanctification, on the other hand, is progressive, and admits 
of degrees. All believers are equally justified, but not all are 
equally sanctified. Then again, justification precedes sancti- 
fication, as we must first be reconciled to God before we can 
be united to Him and thus be made holy. The one goes before 
the other as the cause before the effect. 


Sanctification begins at regeneration. In the words of John 
Calvin, “the term sanctification denotes separation. This 
takes place in us when we are regenerated by the Spirit to 
newness of life, that we may serve God and not the world.” 
Charnock defines regeneration as “a mighty and powerful 
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change wrought in the soul by the efficacious working of the 
Holy Spirit; wherein a vital principle, a new habit, the law of 
God, and a divine nature are put into and framed in the heart, 
enabling it to act holily and pleasing to God.”’ Owen speaks 
of it as “an habitual holy principle wrought in us by God and 
bearing His image.” 

Regeneration, then, is the first step towards a life of sancti- 
fication. At regeneration we are able for the first time to 
exercise saving faith in Christ. This God-given faith unites 
us to the One who is the source of all holiness, and in virtue 
of this fact we are empowered to live a holy life. In Alexander 
Whyte’s handbook on the Shorter Catechism the following 


incident is recorded. Dr. John (Rabbi) Duncan’s daughter — 


having heard a good sermon on one occasion on the words, 
“ For this is the will of God, even your sanctification ”, and 
having spoken well of it to her father, he at once replied, “* Did 
it begin with regeneration?”’ This question takes us to the 
very root of the matter. For “ it is as essential to a truly holy 
life as it is to a good sermon on a holy life, that it begin with 
regeneration ” (Hodge). 


The theory of Perfectionists that entire sanctification is 
attainable in this life is unsound, as nowhere in the Scriptures 
do we read of a saint claiming that he 1s fully sanctified and free 
from imperfection. On the contrary, Paul says: “I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing: for 
. to will is present with me, but how to perform that which is 
good I find not. For the good that I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not, that Ido. For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man; but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord ” 
(Rom. vii. 18-25). 

To those who argue that Paul here is speaking of his un- 
regenerate state we would direct attention to the observation 
of Bishop J. C. Ryle: “ What I do lay stress upon is the broad 
fact that the best commentators in every era of the church have 
almost invariably applied Romans vii to advanced believers. 
The commentators who do not take this view have been, with a 
few bright exceptions, the Romanists, the Socinians, and the 
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Arminians. Against them is arrayed the judgment of almost all 
the Reformers, and the Puritans.” 

In addition to Romans vii we have the words of John: “ If 
we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves. . . . If we say 
that we have not sinned we make Him a liar and His Word is 
not in us.” Nor does the word “ perfect’ used in the New 
Testament give any countenance to the theory of sinless per- 
fection as it means “ fully grown ”’ or “ adequately equipped ”’. 
The word teaches us the possibility of mature growth and full 
equipment for Christian service. 

Christian experience disproves the theory of sinless perfec- 
tion. For when we read the biographies of such holy men as 
Bradford, Hooker, Ussher, Baxter, Rutherford, McCheyne and 
all the Puritans, we find that they were constantly speaking and 
writing about their sins and imperfections. In fact, the more 
sanctified and holier we become the more conscious we are of 
indwelling and actual sin. 


And they who fain would serve Thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within. 


The means which are appointed to promote sanctification are 
of two kinds—inward and outward. 


(a) The inward means of sanctification is Faith. ‘ Faith is 
the instrument of our justification—and hence of our deliver- 
ance from condemnation and communion with God—the 
organ of our union with Christ and fellowship with His Spirit. 
Faith, moreover, is that act of the regenerated soul whereby it 
embraces and experiences the power of the truth, and whereby 
the inward experiences of the heart and the outward actions 
of the life are brought into obedience to the truth ” (Hodge). 


(6) The outward means of sanctification are: 
1. The Scriptures. 


The Scriptures have a great sanctifying.effect upon the soul 
of the believer. ‘*‘ Now ye are clean through the word which 
I have spoken unto you ” (John xv. 3). “* Sanctify them through 
Thy truth: Thy word is truth” (John xvii. 17). “* Seeing ye 
have purified your souls in obeying the truth through the Spirit 
unto unfeigned love of the brethren . . .”’ (1 Peter i. 22). David 
says: “ Thy word have I hid in mine heart that I might not sin 
against Thee ” (Ps. cxix. 11). Alexander Whyte says: “ From 


the heart are the issues of life, and unless the truth be lodged in 
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the heart, it is impossible it can be practised in the life. Practice 
is the end of all reading and preaching.”’ “ The source of all 
evils”, says Chrysostom, “is our ignorance of the Word of 
God ”’. 

Luther had very definite views of the sanctifying effect of the 
Scriptures upon the believer. The Word, according to the 
Reformer, “is the high, chief, holy possession from which the 
Christian people takes the name ‘ holy’, for God’s Word is 
holy and sanctifies everything it touches; nay, it is the very 
holiness of God. [Moreover] the Holy Ghost Himself ad- 
ministers it, and anoints and sanctifies the Church, that is, the 
Christian, holy people with it ” (P. S. Watson, Let God be 
God, p. 170). 


2. The Sacraments. 


The sacraments are a means of sanctification. Baptism is a 
confession of faith, a mark of consecration and union with 
Christ. The Larger Catechism speaks of baptism as “‘ an open 
and professed engagement to be wholly and only the Lord’s.” 
Old divines sometimes spoke of “‘ improving our baptism ”’, by 
which they meant deriving spiritual benefit from it. 

The Lord’s Supper keeps before us the love wherewith Christ 
loved us and gave Himself for us. It is a means of grace. 
Calvin speaks of pious souls deriving great confidence and 
delight from this sacrament. George Gillespie argues at length 
that the Supper is not a converting ordinance, but that it is 
given to nourish and increase the life of grace when it has been 
already begun. 

3. Prayer. 


It is impossible to think of the work of sanctification pro- 
gressing without prayer. It is therefore not without significance 
that all the great saints of bygone days spent much time in the 
prayer closet. Hodge points out that “ prayer is a means of 
sanctification—({a) as the act in which the soul engages in 
communion with God; and (4) since God has promised to 
answer believing prayer with the donation of spiritual gifts ” 
(John xiv. 13, 14). 

4. Providence. 


Considerable progress is made in sanctification under the 
superintending hand of Providence. Providence, whether 
favourable or not, is used to sanctify believers. Paul says: 
“We glory in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation 
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worketh patience (endurance) and patience experience, and 
experience hope” (Rom. v. 3 f.). The writer to the Hebrews says: 
“ whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth ” (Heb. xii. 6). This is 
one of God’s methods of discipline which at the time may seem 
grievous, “ nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them that are exercised thereby ”’ 
(Heb. xii. 11). Samuel Rutherford testifies: “I never knew 
by my nine years’ preaching, so much of Christ’s love as He 
hath taught me in Aberdeen by six months’ imprisonment.” 

The work of sanctification involves all the faculties of the 
individual. In the words of Owen: “In the sanctification of 
believers, the Holy Ghost doth work in them, in their whole 
souls, their minds, wills, and affections, a gracious supernatural 
habit, principle, and disposition of living unto God; wherein 
the substance or essence, the life and being, of holiness doth 
consist.” 

The blow of sin damaged all the faculties of man. In regenera- 
tion and sanctification they are renewed and redirected. Sancti- 
fication enlightens the intellect, thus enabling the individual to 
grow, not only in grace, but also in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. The object of the affections is changed so that the 
believer is able to set his affections on things above where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. The will is given 
freedom and is enabled to will that which is spiritually good. 
The soul delights to dwell in the presence of God. The body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost. Such is the extent of the 
work of sanctification. Thus Paul is able to say: “ Therefore 
if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature (creation); old 
things are passed away; behold, all things are become new ” 
(2 Cor. v. 17). 

There has been much erroneous and confused thinking about 
the par of good works. All we need to say here is that good 
works, that is, works that are acceptable to God, are simply 
the evidences of sanctification. We can no more conceive of 
sanctification without good works than we can conceive of 
justification without saving faith. Luther said: “* Good works 
do not make a good man but a good man does good works.” 
Or, as Toplady said, “‘ Grace cannot be severed from its fruits. 
If God gives you St. Paul’s faith, you will soon have St. James’ 
works”. And it is by performing good works, “ the fruits and 
evidences of a true and lively faith’, that “ believers manifest 
their thankfulness, strengthen their assurance, edify their 
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brethren, adorn the profession of the gospel, stop the mouths 
of the adversaries, and glorify God, whose workmanship they 
are, created in Christ Jesus thereunto; that, having their fruit 
unto holiness, they may have the end eternal life ” (Westminster 
Confession of Faith). 


Whiting Bay, Arran. R. B. LARTER. 
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“KESWICK” AND THE REFORMED DOCTRINE 
OF SANCTIFICATION 


Reformed thinkers have long been dubious about “ Keswick 
teaching’; but in the absence of any full authoritative state- 
ment of it, they could only criticize it either as they had met it 
first-hand! or as it appeared in the writings of those con- 
nected with the movement.* This was not very satisfactory, 
since there was no guarantee that such criticisms touched more 
than the eccentricities of individuals. The task of determining 
the nature of the teaching was made no easier by the prodigal 
claims to illustrious ancestry which its exponents made on its 
behalf,* nor by the observed fact that speakers of widely 
separated theological outlooks came together on the Keswick 
platform. In 1952, however, the situation was changed by the 
appearance of So Great Salvation, by Dr. Steven Barabas.* 
The stated aim of this book was “‘ to examine and evaluate the 
Keswick message from the standpoint of the teaching of 
Scripture ” (p. vi), by a broad review of the teaching of its 
representative leaders. The late Mr. Fred Mitchell, in the 
Foreword which he contributed as Chairman of the Convention 
Council, described the book as “ faithful and accurate ”, well 
adapted to become “a text-book and reference book on this 
unique movement ”’ (p. x). Here, then, is a statement of the 
distinctive and characteristic “‘ Keswick teaching” which we 
may safely treat as definitive. In this article, the Keswick doctrine 
of sanctification as there presented will be contrasted with the 
historic Reformed teaching on the same subject. It is hoped 
to show that, by comparison, Keswick offers a salvation which, 
far from being “so great’”’, is in reality attenuated and im- 
poverished; that its teaching rests on a theological axiom 

1 E.g. J. C. Ryle, “ Introduction ” to Holiness (1877); ef. D. M. Lloyd-Jones, 
Christ our Sanctification (1948), pp. 17 ff. 

1 E.g. B. B. Warfield, Perfectionism (1931), Il, pp. 463 ff. (a review of the 
Ca of W. E. Boardman, Mr. and Mrs. Pearsall Smith and C. G. 

* W. H. Griffith Thomas wrote: “ the roots of the distinctive teaching can 
easily be traced in the writings of Walter Marshall, William Law, John Wesley, 
Fletcher of Madeley, Thomas 4 Kempis, Brother Lawrence, Madam Guyon, 
the letters of Samuel Rutherford, and the Memoir of McCheyne ” (The Keswick 
Convention, ed. C. F. Harford [1907], p. 223). To this notable array of Calvinistic 
Puritans, Wesleyan Perfectionists and mystical Quietists, J. B. Figgis adds 
Francis de Sales, Molinos and Jonathan Edwards (Keswick from Within {1914}, 
p. 9), and Dr. Barabas, in the book under discussion, adds Romaine (p. 16). 

* Reviewed by Dr. G. W. Bromiley in THe EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, October, 
1952, pp. 229 ff. 
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which is false to Scripture and dishonouring to God; and that 
it cannot but prove comfortless and sterile to those who take 
it as meaning what it says. It is well known (and Dr. Barabas 
makes much of the fact) that Keswick has from the first levelled 
a threefold charge against Protestant Christendom: that the 
average Christian altogether ignores the Biblical demand that 
sanctification should accompany justification, and so by his 
unholy life divides two things that God has joined; that most 
of those few who pursue holiness fail to attain it, through 
seeking it in a spirit of Pelagian self-reliance by a regimen of self- 
effort; and that all alike hold an inadequate view of what the 
Holy Spirit was sent to do in the lives of the people of God. 
But the proposed cure proves on examination to be no more 
than a theological version of the disease. For Keswick brings 
together justification and sanctification in practice at the 
ruinous cost of completely divorcing them in theory; it knows 
no other way of opposing Pelagian activism than by establish- 
ing Pelagian quietism in its place; and its way of exalting the 
Spirit’s work in sanctification really amounts to a calamitous 
depreciation of it. This will become clear as we proceed. 


I 


We will first set out the Reformed doctrine of sanctification. 

The Westminster Shorter Catechism (Q. 35) defines sanctifica- 
tion as “‘ the work of God’s free grace, whereby we are renewed 
in the whole man after the image of God, and are enabled more 
and more to die unto sin, and live unto righteousness”. With 
this may be compared the complementary definition given by 
Louis Berkhof: “that gracious and continuous operation of 
the Holy Spirit, by which He delivers the justified sinner from the 
pollution of sin, renews his whole nature in the image of God, 
and enables him to perform good works.” Sanctification is 
thus a stage in the ordo salutis, the link between regeneration 
and glorification.? It is, indeed, glorification begun (cf. 2 Cor. 

+ Systematic Theblogy (1938), p. 532. John Owen's more elaborate definition 
may also be compared: “* Sanctification is an immediate work of the Spirit of 
God-on the souls of believers, purifying and cleansing of their natures from the 
pollution and uncleanness of sin, and thereby enabling them from a spiritual 
and habitual principle of grace, to yield obedience unto God, according unto 
the tenor and terms of the new covenant, by virtue of the life and death of Jesus 
Christ ” (Works, ed. Goold, III. 386). 

2 By regeneration we here mean “ that act of God by which the principle of 
the new life is implanted in man, and the governing disposition of the soul is 
made holy ” (Berkhof, op. cit., p. 469). Calvin used the word in a wider sense 
to cover the whole process of subjective renewal (cf. Jnst. III. iii. 9). 
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iii. 18), as glorification is sanctification completed (cf. Eph. 
v. 25-7). Itis a work of God: attributed in the New Testament 
to the Father, who decreed it as part of that “ peace” with 
which in covenant mercy He blesses His people (1 Thess. v. 23); 
to Christ, through whose mediatorial ministry it was procured 
and is bestowed (1 Cor. i. 30); and to the Spirit, who indwells 
God’s people to effect it (2 Thess. ii. 13). Its subject is, not 
merely the Christian’s works, but the man himself, with all his 
faculties and dispositions, in every aspect of his character. 
Sanctification, though everywhere incomplete in him, is every- 
where begun in him. The process consists of the progressive 
eradication from his will of evil attitudes and habits of choice, 
and their corresponding replacement by good ones. Calvin 
terms these two aspects of it “the mortification of our flesh, that 
is,a killing of our inborn corruption, and thespiritual vivification 
through which man’s nature is restored to integrity”’.? The 
subjects of the process must recognize that, as God’s grace was 
its ultimate source (2 Thess. ii. 13), so His glory is its ultimate 
end. Many well-meant efforts at so-called sanctification 
become sinful,” warns Kuyper. “ For the man who applies 
himself earnestly and diligently to good works, solely to attain 
a holier status and thus become a holier person, has lost his 
reward. His end in view is not God, but himself; and .. . this 
wrongly planned sanctification causes self-exaltation and 
spiritual pride.””* 


Sanctification is a work of God, the continuance and com- 
pletion of which He Himself undertakes and guarantees 
(1 Thess. v. 23-4; 1 Cor. i. 8-9); but He performs it by eliciting 
the active participation of its subjects. “* This does not mean,” 
Berkhof explains, “ that man is an independent agent in the 
work, so as to make it partly the work of God and partly the 
work of man; but merely, that God effects the work in part 
through the instrumentality of man as a rational being, by - 
requiring of him prayerful and intelligent co-operation with the 
Spirit.”"* Hence in the Bible God demands of His people as 


1 Cf. Westminster Confession, XIII. ii: “* This sanctification is throughout 
the whole man, yet imperfect in this life.” 

* Instruction in Faith (1537), tr. P. T. Fuhrmann (1949), XVIII (p. 43). 

* The Work of the Holy Spirit (1900), p. 502. 


* Op. cit., p. 534. 
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their duty the holiness which He promises them as His gift, 
and repeatedly warns them against slackness, carelessness and 
disobedience, which “grieve” and “quench” the Spirit 
(Eph. iv. 30; 1 Thess. v. 19). This is simply to say that through- 
out the process of man’s salvation God treats him, not as a 
stick or stone, but as the rational moral agent He made him 
to be. Having by regeneration released him from sin’s bondage 
and set him free for obedience, God appoints, evokes and 
uses that obedience as a means whereby the work of grace 
within him goes on. He does.His work in us by making us 
work, “using our work as a chisel in the sculpturing of our 
own soul”.! The indwelling Spirit, says Owen, “ works in us, 
and upon us . . . so as to preserve our own liberty and free 
obedience. . . . He works upon our understandings, wills and 
affections, agreeably to their own natures; he works in us, and 
with us, not against us or without us ”’.?. He does not wholly 
by-pass consciousness, but operates through the ordinary 
psychological laws. He elicits holy action, and thus forms holy 
habits, by bringing home to mind and heart the demands of 
God’s holy and adorable Law and the promises of assistance 
which are given to those who strive to obey. By this means he 
awakens expectation and endeavour. Accordingly, when Paul 
wishes to encourage his readers to “work out your own 
salvation ’’, he does so by reminding them that “ it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure ”’ 
(Phil. ii. 12 f.). The knowledge that God has undertaken to 
work in them both a good will and good works, so far from 
encouraging inactivity, is to spur them forward. They are to 
work with all their might, knowing that God supplies that 
might. This is the “ activism ’ which characterizes Reformed 
ethics. It is based on the perception that the whole gracious 
process of subjective renewal, as the New Testament describes 
it, is expressly designed to enable sin’s erstwhile subjects to 
bring forth good works to God’s glory (Matt. v. 16; Eph. 
ii. 10; Phil i. 11). It is as far removed as possible from the 
self-sufficient activism of Pelagius, for its basis is a total lack 
of confidence in the flesh. It is rooted in a profound persuasion 
that without Christ’s help nothing can be done; hence it begins 


1 A. Kuyper, op. cit., p. 507. 
* Owen, Works, V1. 20. 
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with prayer? and ends in praise. ‘‘ When we are called to 
speak, act or fight,”” wrote Kuyper, “ we do so as though we 
were doing it all ourselves, not perceiving that it is Another 
who works in us both to will and todo. But as soon as we have 
finished the task successfully and agreeably to the will of God, 
as men of faith we prostrate ourselves before Him and cry, 
‘Lord, the work was Thine’ ’’*—as were the prayers in which 
we sought God’s help for it and the praises we now render 
for what He enabled us to do. 


II 


Alongside this may now be set the Keswick conception of 
sanctification. | 

It is “ characteristic of Keswick ’’, Dr. Barabas tells us, to 
consider sanctification under a threefold division: “as a pro- 
cess, as a crisis, and as a gift” (p. 85). Sanctification as a 
process of inner renewal by the Spirit—‘* a change like that of 
a bud into a flower, or a caterpillar into a butterfly ’’—** invari- 
ably begins at regeneration. There can be no question about 
this” (p. 86). This sounds like the Reformed doctrine; but 
it is not meant as such. For we are now told: “ Statements 
frequently heard at Keswick are: ‘ Sanctification is a process 
beginning with a crisis’, and ‘ Sanctification is a crisis with a 
view to a process’”’ (p. 110); and the crisis is explained as 
consisting in the reception of sanctification as a gift. “* Before 
we can experience sanctification as a process, we must know 
what it is to receive it as a gift” (p. 87); “Christ must be 
definitely accepted as our sanctification.” We are left in no. 
doubt that this is the heart of the matter. “ Sanctification is 
primarily and fundamentally ‘ neither an achievement nor a 
process, but a gift . . .’,”” and its bestowal upon the Christian 
depends upon “ a clear knowledge that by the death of Christ 
he as a believer is a legal beneficiary of sanctification, and a 
willingness to meet God’s conditions for the reception of the 


gift ” (p. 88). 


1 Cf. Owen, Works Ill, 395: “ we ought continually to wait and depend on 
God for supplies of his Spirit and grace, without which we can do nothing. . . 
we ought to be careful that by our negligences and sins we provoke not the Holy 
Spirit to withhold his aids and assistances, and so to leave us to ourselves, in 
which condition we can do nothing that is spiritually good. . . .” 


* Op. cit., p. 494. 
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What this amounts to is clear. Keswick thinks of sanctifica- 
tion and justification as two distinct “ blessings ’’, each a gift 
of grace, each bestowed on condition of faith. Sanctification, 
if not the “ second blessing ’’, is a “‘ second blessing ”’, received 


by an act of consecration and faith distinct from that which _ 
embraces Christ as Saviour and usually (though not necessarily, — 


p. 135) occurring long after conversion. And when Dr. 
Barabas assures us that the process of sanctification invariably 


begins at regeneration, all he means is that the Holy Spirit 


then takes up His abode in the believer (p. 131) and from that 
time on does as much in his life as He is permitted to do. But 
Dr. Barabas does not think that that will be much at first. 
Partly through lack of knowledge on the convert’s part as to 
-what the Spirit has come to him to do, partly because at first 
“the need of a new power . . . by which to live the Christian 
life is unrecognized, and is only discovered later through 
repeated failure ’’ (p. 135), and partly because his initial con- 
secration is normally incomplete (p. 112), he will give the 
Spirit little opportunity to act till he learns “* God’s plan for 
victory over sin ”’ (p. 106) and performs a thorough consecration 
of himself to God (p. 112 f.). This is why Dr. Barabas affirms 
that this crisis “ initiates, not the process of sanctification, for 
that began at regeneration, but sanctification in real earnest. 
It is the removal of the impediments to sanctification as a 
normal process” (pp. 115 f.), and why he thinks that “ after 
such a crisis [Christians] may often make more progress in 
sanctification in a week than they had previously made in a 
year” (p. 86). It is, in other words, axiomatic in Keswick 
thinking that sanctification progresses to the precise extent to 
which its subject gives the Spirit leave to work, and no further. 

Now we can see the essential difference and root disagreement 
between the Reformed and the Keswick doctrines of sanctifica- 
tion. Keswick teaching is Pelagian through and through. There 
is no hint in Se Great Salvation that God’s sovereignty extends 
to the will, or that His sanctifying activity in any way affects 
the will. On the contrary, we are told again and again that 
God’s ability to sanctify Christians is entirely dependent on 
their own prior willingness to be sanctified. ‘“‘ When we can 
say, ‘ Thy will be done,’ then God is able to work in the matter 


of sanctification ’—and not till then (p. 127). To consecrate | 


oneself “* will simply give God a chance [!] to take hold of the 
personality. .. . The Holy Spirit wants to free and liberate the 


| 
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personality ”—but cannot till man gives him leave (p. 134). 
Man is the master; the Spirit, so far from controlling his will, 
is entirely subject to it. 

The fundamental Pelagianism of Keswick thought is further 
illustrated by Dr. Barabas’s rejection of the Reformed concep- 
tion of the sanctifying process as a gradual eradication of sin. 
“ Keswick ”’, he tells us, “ has from the beginning regarded all 
theories of eradication as being both unscriptural and danger- 
ous ”’, and this he considers “ plainly right ” (pp. 72 f.). Hereby 
he reveals that he and Keswick teachers generally take for 
granted man’s natural ability to will, if not to do, the will of 
God. They deny that the fall made it impossible for man, 
without renewing grace, from his heart to say “ yes” to God. 
It robbed him of his power to execute such a decision, but not 
of his power to make it. It left him the possessor of a sinful 
nature, but a sinful will was no part of that nature. This is 
evidently the Keswick opinion; for, had its leaders believed 
that fallen man is by nature the willing bondslave of sin, and 
so, as the Reformed creeds teach, not free for faith, they would 
have been bound to acknowledge that repentance, faith and 
good works are possible to him only to the degree to which 
the sinful habit of unbelief and enmity to God has been first 
eradicated from him. Dr. Barabas in their name denies that 
sanctification works any such change. Nor does he allow that 
regeneration effects it, for he asserts that regeneration leaves the 
sinful nature entirely unaffected (pp. 80, 95). Eradication of 
sin, then, never begins in this world. Yet Dr. Barabas does 
not deny that men believe. He must, therefore, be denying 
that any kind of uprooting of sin is needed to make possible 
a life of faith. Grace, he must hold, need not free the will, for 
the will was never in bondage. Man has always been free to 
consent to God’s command, once he knows what it is. When, 
therefore, Dr. Barabas writes, ““ There would be absolutely no 
point in Paul’s frequent exhortations to Christians to yield and 
present themselves unto God and to walk in the Spirit, unless 
they had wills free to do or not to do these things” (p. 127), 
we have no option but to read his words as am express avowal 
of his faith, not in that supernatural ability to will God’s will 
which Reformed theologians teach that regeneration implants 
and sanctification increases, but in natural ability, as above 


defined, And this is the first principle of Pelagianism. 
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It is surprising that a Reformed reviewer should find in this 
book “‘ no basic discrepancy between the Reformed and evan- 
gelical doctrine and the message of Keswick”. For, as we 
now see, the two differ as chalk from cheese. Reformed theo- 
logy links sanctification to regeneration, regarding it as the 
continuation of man’s subjective renewal by the Holy Spirit; it 
represents both operations as centring on the will, and makes 
acts of repentance and faith their fruit and issue. Keswick, 
however, links sanctification to justification, regarding it as a 
second and supplementary blessing; it represents both as 
external to the will, and makes acts of consecration (repentance) 
and faith—which, it is assumed, man is antecedently free to 
perform—the condition of their bestowal and the mode of 
their reception. Reformed theology teaches that the Spirit’s 
sanctifying work is a hidden activity which manifests itself 
by its effects in consciousness and life: evoking and working 
through the Christian’s use of his own faculties, the Spirit 
enlightens him to know God’s truth and causes him to love 
and to do it. Reformed teachers therefore express their faith 
in the mystery of the Spirit’s indwelling by instructing Christians 
to devote themselves to the obedience and good works which 
the Scriptures prescribe, in humble acknowledgment of their 
own weakness and inability for the task but in confident 
expectation that they will be strengthened in the way. Keswick 
teaching, however, takes it for granted that man’s will, his 
conscious, purposive Ego, controls, and therefore stands apart 
from, the Spirit’s sanctifying action. Keswick may not con- 
sistently allow that the Spirit works through man’s exercise 
of his own rational faculties, for this would be an admission 
that He controlled them, and so governed man’s will, which 
Keswick denies. And the logic of this position forces its 
exponents to develop their doctrine of the Spirit’s indwelling in’ 
a quietistic direction: in terms, that is, of mysticism and magic. 
When, on the one hand, they discuss how we may know God’s 
will, they develop a mystical doctrine of personal communion 
with the Holy Ghost. “ Christians are expected by God to 
know Him as a real, living Person with whom they can have 
fellowship. To know the Holy Spirit is absolutely fundamental 
to a satisfying Christian experience and a fruitful Christian 
life” (p. 143). “A life in which the Holy Spirit plays no 
conscious part” is sub-normal Christianity. Consecrated 
Christians must “ cultivate the habit of asking the Spirit to 
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illuminate our minds, suggest our thoughts, and direct our 
speech” (p. 142). Keswick thus teaches that, instead of 
working through our conscious personal life, the Spirit stands 
over against it. His indwelling means that He is present, not to 
empower us for action, but merely to tell us what we ought to 
do: apparently, from this language, by some sort of direct 
supernatural “impressions”. When, on the other hand, 
Keswick teachers turn to the question, how we may do God’s 
will, what they say amounts to this: that we must pass back 
to the Spirit the duty He has shown us to be ours, for Him to do 
it in our place. Their doctrine is that the Spirit’s power 
(“ power ” is a Keswick catchword) is placed at the Christian’s 
disposal, to “use’’ (by an act of renewed consecration and 
faith) whenever temptation arises. Energetic resistance to sin 
is decried, for “‘ deliverance is not attained by struggle and 
painful effort, by earnest resolution and self-denial” (p. 90); 
instead, the Christian “ is to hand over the fleshly deeds of the 
body to the Spirit for mortification. . . . He is then to stand in 
faith. . . . It is the Holy Spirit’s responsibility to do the rest ” 
(p. 107). If I do anything to defeat sin, sin will defeat me; but 
if I do nothing beyond appealing to the Spirit to defeat it for 
me, instantaneous victory is assured. The Spirit’s work of 
repelling the assaults of sin in my heart is thus vicarious in 
exactly the same sense as was Christ’s work of bearing the 
penalty of sin on His cross. In each case what I was bound to 
do is done in my stead by Another, and in each case my co- 
operation is absolutely excluded. This is express quietism'’, 
but it differs from other forms of quietism in that the whole 
process is represented as being under my control. Such an 
account of deliverance from sin, as Warfield pointed out, 
reduces it to something little better than magic: 


It is of the essence of magic as distinguished from religion that it 
places supernatural powers at the disposal of men for working effects 
of their own choosing. 


1 Dr. Barabas denies this, on the ground that intense activity in using the 
means of grace is necessary to keep up one’s consecration and to maintain faith. 
But such activity, as is explicitly stated in the passage from Bishop Moule which 
he quotes, is merely preparatory: “the temptation of the hour will be met less 
by direct efforts of the will than by indirect "—.e., by handing the matter over 
to the Spirit and ceasing to act in it oneself. This is the quietism of Keswick 
teaching. Moule knew very well what he was teaching, and in Veni Creator 
(p. 197) describes the believer's part in sanctification as * a blessed and wakeful 


Quietism ”’. 
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In this doctrine of “‘ power ”’, 


the analogy of a material force is most unpleasantly suggested. . . . 
God stands always helplessly by until man calls him into action by 
opening a channel into which his energies may flow. It sounds 
dreadfully like turning on the steam or the electricity. 


There is no question that this is a true bill. Yet it is not easy 
to see how else Keswick teachers could express themselves; 
for this is how, on their own premises, they must think of the 
matter. If I regulate the sanctifying process by the degree of 
my own willingness to be sanctified, and if the Spirit in sancti- 
fication works, not through my own conscious working but 
apart from it, so that my part is not to work with Him, but to 
cease working and set Him to work alone, then it is exactly 
like turning on the steam or the electricity. We do not, there- 
fore, overstate the difference between the Reformed and the 
Keswick doctrines when we contrast them thus: according to 
the first, the Holy Spirit uses my faith and obedience (which 
He Himself works in me) to sanctify me; according to the 
second, I use the Holy Spirit (whom God puts at my disposal) 
to sanctify myself.2 It should be superfluous to point out that 
such doctrine is not merely unscriptural; it is irreligious. 

One further matter calls for comment: the description 
(“* basic ’’, we are told, “ in Keswick teaching ’’) of the Spirit’s 
sanctifying work as “not suppression, nor eradication, but 
counteraction ’’ of the Christian’s old nature (pp. 94 f.). This 
is a doctrine of the sanctification of our acts, offered as a 
substitute for the Reformed doctrine of the sanctification of 
our persons, which, as we have seen, Keswick rejects. As such, 
despite the Keswick claim that this doctrine magnifies the 
_ §pirit’s work and holds out possibilities of holy living hitherto 
undreamed of, it must at the outset be judged much smaller in 
its range and poorer in its content than the older view. It is 
expounded as follows: Indwelling sin abides in strength in the 
Christian, unaffected by his regeneration. It remains “ fixed 
and permanent . . . a continuous downward tendency ” (p. 95). 


1 Perfectionism, ii, p. 609. 


* It is worthy of remark that even so able a Reformed theologian as Moule 
could not, having once adopted Keswick thought-forms, avoid expressing himself 
in this Pelagian way. Sin, he wrote, reveals “ definite defect in the man’s use, if 
we may say so, of the Spirit's power” (Outlines of Christian Doctrine, p. 197); 
“* It is not that God is not sufficient. . . . But the man does not always adequately 
use God ” (The Epistle to the Romans, ad vii. 7-25). 
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But its “ drag’ (which Keswick teachers commonly illustrate 
by referring to the force of gravity) may be completely counter- 
acted by a stronger force (just as gravity may). The stronger 
force in this case is the power of the indwelling Spirit, which, 
as we have seen, is automatically brought into play by the 
conscious reaffirmation of consecration and faith. Hence, 
although the converted sinner himself remains entirely un- 
sanctified, in the sense that no subjective renewal is wrought in 
him at all, his actions may be constantly sinless. “* The normal 
- Christian life is one of uniform sustained victory over known 
sin” (p. 84). “A life of victory over conscious sin is the 
rightful heritage of every child of God ” (p. 99). 

We have already remarked upon the magical, mechanical 
associations of the “ power” theory, which the language of 
counteraction and the illustrations of the idea (drawn mostly 
from the laws of physics: pp. 72, 78 f.) serve only to underline. 
The point to which we would now call attention is that the 
statements and illustrations of the principle which Dr. Barabas 
quotes represent the victory over known sin which a Christian 
may enjoy as complete. Keswick seems to recognize no degrees 
of deliverance. “‘ By the constant surrender of his will to the 
Holy Spirit [the Christian] finds a power in God that completely © 
conquers the flesh and brings deliverance from its lusts ”’ (p. 96). 
Anything less than complete victory is defeat. And defeat need 
never be; indeed, “ the privilege of the believer is this, that he 
may so live in the Spirit . . . that, speaking from consciousness, 
he may be tempted to say the flesh no longer exists ” (p. 50). 

Such a claim certainly exalts the Spirit’s work in a way never 
attempted by Reformed theologians, who constantly affirm that 
the Christian’s best works are never so good that his con- 
science ceases to tell him that they could and should have been 
better. It also runs counter to the professed experience of the 
vast majority of Christians down the ages. These facts, perhaps, 
do not constitute decisive objections to the theory; Keswick is 
ready to explain them by affirming that “ the doctrine of sancti- 
fication by faith was allowed to lie dormant for centuries ” 
(p. 107). Much more serious is the fact that several passages 

1 Cf. Calvin, Inst. Ill. xiv. 9: “ Let the holy servant of God select from the 
whole course of his life the action which he considers most excellent, and let 
him ponder it in all its parts: he will doubtless find in it something of the rotten- 
ness of the flesh”; Richard Hooker, Discourse of Justification, vii: “* The best 


things we do have somewhat in them to be pardoned. . . . We see how far we 
are from the perfect righteousness of the law ”’. 
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of Scripture, according to the common Reformed interpreta- 
tion, directly deny the theory of complete counteraction: most 
clearly and fundamentally, Rom. vii. 14-25. Keswick acknow- 
ledges this, but offers a new exegesis of the passages in question. 
Dr. Barabas discusses Rom. vii at length (pp. 75 ff.), and we 
must here glance at the Keswick view of the passage which he 
expounds. For this is a test case; if the new exegesis cannot 
displace the Reformed view here, it cannot be established any- 
where, and the theory of complete counteraction is doomed. 
Keswick scouts the Augustinian view that Rom. vii reflects 
Paul’s normal, everyday experience, on the ground that it 
records only “ heart-breaking defeat”’ (p. 76), “ ineffectual 
struggle” (p. 81), “spiritual stalemate” (p. 82).1 This, 
Keswick affirms—rightly—is not the New Testament picture 
of healthy Christian life. Dr. Barabas quotes with approval 
the remark that “ if normal Christian experience does not rise 
any higher than that, then we must change our Lord’s invitation 
to read, ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will tell you how to be wretched. ..!’”’ Instead, Keswick 
affirms that verses 7-25 show “ what happens when any person, 
regenerate or unregenerate, tries to conquer the old nature by 
self-effort ’’ (p. 77), i.e. without the use of the Keswick technique 
of consecration and faith. ‘‘ The key to the interpretation ”’, it 
is suggested, “ is found in the frequent repetition of ‘I’, while 
there is not a single mention of the Holy Spirit. . . . In chapter 
viii, however, where there are at least twenty references to the 
Holy Spirit and the ‘I’ drops out, there is a triumphant note 
throughout.” Normal Christian living, therefore, is not in 
Rom. vii, but in Rom. viii, “and is experienced as the Holy 
Spirit by His counteractive power is permitted to have His 
way ”’ (p. 82). 
It seems impossible to pronounce this exegesis a success. It 
is arbitrary and gratuitous. There is nothing in the text or 
context to suggest it. It has to be read into Paul’s words, for 
it cannot be read out of them. “So then’, Paul sums up 
(vii. 25), “‘ with the flesh [I serve] the law of sin.”” He means, 
glosses Moule (Comm., ad loc.), “‘ wherever and whenever I 
* revert ’ to the life of self’. But this limiting gloss is nowhere 
in the text. Again, the Keswick “ key ” to the passage is quite 
unplausible; for Paul, so far from opposing the Christian’s 
1 So Moule, who characterizes it as “a stern but on the whole disappointing 
conflict ”’ (ad loc.). 
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working to the Spirit’s, as if the one excluded the other, con- 
stantly treats the second as the ground of, and incentive to, the 
first (Phil. ii. 12-13, etc.). Moreover, Keswick, on this showing, 
completely misunderstands and misrepresents the Reformed 
view which it rejects. There is nothing in the passage to 
warrant the description of Paul’s conflict with sin as hAeart- 
breaking defeat, stalemate, or ineffectual striving. These 
epithets could be justified only if it were true that there are no 
degrees of deliverance, so that anything less than complete 
victory is complete defeat. But this is just what is in dispute, 
and ought not to be taken for granted. The truth plainly is, 
that Keswick exegetes were already prepossessed with the idea 
that healthy Christian life is a “ maintained condition ” (pp. 
72, 83) of complete victory over known sin before they came 
to study Rom. vii; and it was this cramping assumption that 
compelled them to read the chapter statically instead of 
dynamically. Hence they found in it nothing more than a 
confession of failure; for their preconception excluded from it 
altogether the idea of progress, in which Reformed expositors 
find the real key to its meaning. In actual fact, writes Dr. 
Warfield, this passage “depicts for us the process of the 
eradiction of the old nature . . . what is really in the chapter is 
divine grace warring against, and not merely counteracting but 
eradicating, the natural evil of sin . . . the working of grace is 
by process, and therefore reveals itself at any given point of 
observation as conflict’. The deliverance which grace effects 
is never final in this world, but is continuous and progressive. 
And all that Paul actually says in verses 14~25 is that at present 
his intention always exceeds his achievement,? that though he 
would be perfect he is always something less than perfect, and 
that he longs for the day when by Christ’s power sin will have 
been rooted out of him completely and his reach will no more 
exceed his grasp (vii. 24; cf. viii. 23). 

The new exegesis, then, is not preferable to the old. It appears 
to be the result of reading Rom. vii in the light of a precon- 
ceived and unproved theory which excludes any sense of imper- 
fect attainment from the healthy Christian consciousness. And 


1 Perfectionism, U, pp. 583 f. 


* “* He has in mind the tension which exists, in the Christian life, between will 
and action, between intention and performance” (A. Nygren, Romans [1952], 
p. 243). 
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its rejection means the rejection of the idea of complete counter- 
action as doubly erroneous; for our examination of Rom. vii 
confirms us in the belief that the Christian’s sanctification, while 
far less than complete, is far more than counteraction. It is 
nothing less than the progressive uprooting of sin within him 
by the conquering energy of the Spirit of God. 


We have now exhibited the essential points of difference 
between Reformed and Keswick teaching on sanctification, and 
gone some way towards determining the real character and 
affinities of the latter. It has become clear how profoundly 
unsatisfactory the new teaching is in comparison with the old. 
It is Pelagian; for, in effect, it makes the Christian the employer, 
and the Holy Spirit the employee, in the work of sanctification. 
It is shallow; for it externalizes sanctification, reducing the 
Spirit’s work to the mere preventing of sinful acts and excluding 
from it altogether the positive renewal of the agent’s person. 
As such, it is a depressing message for the Christian; for what 
a regenerate man, as such, desires most of all for himself is, not 
freedom from conflict and tension as an end in itself, but 
freedom from the pollution and defilement of sin in his heart. 


Oh for a heart to praise my God, 
A heart from sin set free! 


is his constant cry. And this, Keswick assures him, is precisely 
what he cannot even begin to have in this world. The law of 
sin can be counteracted in his life, but not in the slightest degree 
eradicated from his heart. On his dying day, his heart will 
be no purer than on the day of his new birth. We may suspect 
that the salvation proclaimed by Reformed theology, which 
centres round a real, progressive purifying and renewing of his 
heart, will impress him as far greater and infinitely more 
desirable than its Keswick counterpart, which extends only to 
his actions and leaves his corrupt heart exactly as it was. More- 
over, the Keswick message is delusive; for it offers a greater 
measure of deliverance from sin than Scripture anywhere 
promises or the apostles themselves ever attained. This cannot 
but lead either to self-deception, in the case of those who pro- 
fess to have entered into this blessing, or to disillusionment and 
despair, in the case of those who seek it but fail to find it. In 
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the latter case, according to Keswick, the reason for failure is 
not that there is no such blessing to be had, but that the seeker’s 
acts of consecration and faith were defective; and he is therefore 
directed to repeat them more thoroughly. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the bondage and frustration to which such advice 
must lead. 

** The Convention ”, Dr. Barabas assures us, “ is not inter- 
ested.in academic discussions of theology and ethics, or even in 
adding to the store of Bible knowledge of those who attend, but 
simply and only in helping men to be holy ” (p. 108). Perhaps 
it is this very unconcern that has caused the trouble. After all, 
Pelagianism is the natural heresy of zealous Christians who are 
not interested in theology. May we venture to suggest that the 
Convention would more effectively promote its avowed aim by 
reforming its tradition according to the Word of God? 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. I. PACKER. 
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THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION! 


IN a lecture on the Apostle Paul as “sold under sin”, Dr. Alexander 
Whyte once said: “As often as my attentive bookseller sends me on 
approval another new commentary on Romans, I immediately turn to 
the seventh chapter. And if the commentator sets up a man of straw in 
the seventh chapter, I immediately shut the book. I at once send the book 
back and say No, thank you. That is not the man for my hard-earned 
money. . . . But send me for my student friends as many Luthers on the 
Galatians as you can lay your hands on, and as many Marshalls on 
Sanctification, in order that they may one day be preachers after Paul’s 
own heart.” Many other eminent men have given this book similar 
praise. Though Marshall himself lived a retired life, his treatise soon 
found appreciative readers, so that Robert Traill could class it with John 
Owen’s work on Justification, and consider it a vindication and a con- 
firmation of the classic Protestant position of such merit that it need fear 
no effectual opposition, and “ one of the most useful books the world 
has seen for many years.” In the eighteenth century it was highly com- 
mended by James Hervey and William Cowper. Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
and Dr. Andrew Murray (whose words are quoted in the introduction by 
Mr. Ruoff) are nineteenth-century evangelical leaders who have borne 
testimony to the value of Marshall’s work, both as a help to their own 
lives and also as a book admirably fitted to lead every believer on in the 
way of holiness as.it is set forth in Scripture. We can only be glad that 
such a highly esteemed work is once more available to the Christian public. 

The obscurity of Walter Marshall's life is in itself a testimony to the | 
worth of the book considered simply as an exposition and application of 
evangelical doctrine, for the author had no famous name by which to 
commend himself, no already attained repute on which to rest. He was 
born in 1628 and was dead by 1680. Early in life he discussed the pro- 
blems of his own spiritual life with Baxter and Thomas Goodwin, and 
there are evidences that he later became a zealous and effective preacher 
in the Nonconformist congregation to which he ministered. The Gospel 
Mystery of Sanctification was first published in 1692. It is the last of the 
monumental Puritan works on the personal life of the Christian. It ends 
the great century of practical Puritan literature, a century which began 
with the short works of Perkins in the 1590's, followed by Richard Rogers, 
Downame and Preston in the early years of the seventeenth century, then 
by the great masters whose works are perhaps better known through 
their nineteenth-century reprints— Sibbes, Goodwin, Owen and Manton. 
The other two great names of-this period—Baxter and Bunyan—are more 
familiar to us to-day. Marshall’s book, however, did not appear until 
the year following Baxter’s death, just one hundred years after Perkins 
began to go into print. There were no works of such breadth and power 
after Marshall. He wrote during the decline of the deep and virile piety 
of the Puritan age, and his book bears the marks of the distress felt by a 


* The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification. By Walter Marshall. (Oliphants Ltd., 
London. 1954. vii, 264 pp. 17s. 6d.) 
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spiritual man with an insight into Biblical doctrine as he surveyed the 
religious scene in the second half of the seventeenth century. 

Marshall’s Gospel Mystery of Sanctification is not the greatest Puritan 
treatise on Christian holiness. The work is not quite the broad, all- 
inclusive survey, thorough and carefully balanced, which we are accus- 
tomed to find in Baxter or Owen. It has not the warm sympathy of 
Sibbes or the massiveness of Goodwin. It is work with a particular 
raison d’étre, called forth by a presentation of Christian holiness which 
Marshall saw in many places around him and which he considered danger- 
ous and devilish. Briefly, Marshall attacks Christian legalism in various 
forms. The doctrine of justification by faith alone, the glory of Reformed 
Christianity, was in danger of being forgotten or subtly transformed into 
a new legal bondage. Other things were being added to the terms of the 
Gospel. Faith alone—a faith wrought by the Holy Spirit—unites a man 
to Christ and by this union he received a new nature and is thus enabled 
to begin to live a life which is increasingly more in conformity with the 
law of God. Some, when once they know of the duties of the moral law, 
rush into an immediate attempt to perform them, and “ many . . . powerful 
preachers spend all their zeal in the earnest pressing the immediate practice 
of the law, without any discovery of the effectual means of performance ” 
(p. 4); we are too ready to ask, “ What must I do?” and not clear- 
sighted enough to see that the real problem is “‘ How may I be able to 
do it?” Others preach that a condition of and title to salvation may only 
be attained by an endeavour to perform all the commands of Christ in 
sincere obedience. Fear of Antinomianism may prompt this kind of 
preaching, but it is not the Scriptural answer to Antinomianism, and 
Marshall castigates it in Direction VI. It is, he says, a reappearance of 
the teaching that salvation may be attained by the works of the law. 

The body of the work, however, is positive and not controversial in 
this narrower sense, though it obviously springs from a perception of 
certain particular errors. Shortly, the argument runs thus. The com- 
mandments of God are absolute, good, beneficial and binding on men. 
By original sin man has been deprived of his original capacity and inclina- 
tion to fulfil the law. But there are now, in our day, God-given means by 
which we may live a life well-pleasing to our Maker. First we need to 
have a heart and will which incline towards a keeping of the law; these 
are given in the new birth. Then we need an assurance of our acceptance 
and reconciliation with God, a persuasion of our future eternal happiness 
in heaven and a conviction of the sufficiency of God for our need. To 
obtain these spiritual qualifications we must receive them from Christ by 
union with Him, and the means whereby this is effected is the Gospel and 
faith, and nothing else. True Gospel holiness is impossible for the 
unregenerate. However enlightened and sincere the efforts of an uncon- 
verted man may be, he can attain nothing, for he cannot effect the least 
spiritually significant change in his own heart or life, even as a necessary 
preparative to faith. And even repentance and resolving to obey Christ 
as Lord and Master, says Marshall, come after the exercise of faith in 
Christ as Saviour at the moment of regeneration. Holiness of heart and 
life are certainly to be sought, but in the Scriptural order, that is, after 
justification, on the sure basis of the comforts of the Gospel. Assurance 
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is present in the very first act of faith, and is a great and necessary incentive — 


to holiness. At last, in the twelfth chapter, Marshall arrives at the subject 
of Gospel holiness itself, and shows how faith is used to perform the 
duties of the law. The Scriptural picture of the Christian life is outlined, 
including a clear statement of the continual presence, corruption, deceit 
and activity of indwelling sin in the believer as long as he is in this body, 
and an explanation of how we may apply to Christ by faith for strength in 
the conflict. Marshall then lists the God-appointed means described in 
Scripture whereby we receive fresh supplies of grace, and ends with a 
description of the enjoyments and advantages of a holy life. 

The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification is not easy reading. As the writer 
of the Introduction to this edition admits, the style is sometimes obscure, 
often repetitive, and the arrangement is not of the best. There is a quality 
about the writing which can only be described as turgid. But it is full 
of good things nevertheless. When once the reader embarks upon a 
chapter, he is lured onwards. Chapter III has some fine writing on the 
work of Christ, and the believer’s union with Him. Chapter V contains 
a careful and enlightening explanation of “‘ the old man” and “ the new 
man ”’ in the writings of St. Paul; chapter VI a clear description of the 
covenants. In the course of chapter XI we find a beautifully balanced and 
reverent explanation of how the Scripture exhorts all men to believe, and 
how the doctrine of election is to be accepted in this connection. Chapters 
XII and XIII form a remarkably comprehensive presentation of the 
Christian life—what it is and what practical means of grace will aid its 
growth. The last chapter has some striking words on the perfect harmony 
of the Gospel holiness before described with the other doctrines of the 
Gospel—original sin, regeneration, predestination, justification by faith, 
union with Christ and final perseverance. It is a book, in short, which 
can be dipped into and savoured with very considerable profit. Stylistic 
defects are largely offset by this advantage. 

This is a pleasant edition to read and to handle. To the main work have 
been added Marshall’s sermon on justification, and an appendix com- 
prising a short life of the author and various brief appreciations. Let us 
hope that the appearance of The Gospel Mystery of Sanctification heralds 
the reappearance of the works of some of Marshall’s greater contem- 


poraries and predecessors. There is no saner or sounder teaching on | 


Christian holiness than that which the Puritans set forth. 
Sheffield. O. R. JOHNSTON. 


WESLEY’S TEACHING ON HOLINESS! 


THE current revival of scholarly interest in John Wesley and his theology 
has produced a number of attempts to grapple with the most difficult and 
controversial of all his doctrines, namely that of Christian perfection. 
These surveys have tended, however, somewhat to obscure the issue by 
their method of approach. Few of them have undertaken any serious 
and competent inquiry into the. Scripture rootage of Wesley’s teaching on 


1 The More Excellent Way. The Spiritual Basis of the Wesleyan Message. 
mag Allen Turner. (Light and Life Press, Winona Lake, Indiana. 1952. 
pp. $3.00.) 
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sanctification. It is the purpose of this admirable study by Professor G. A. 
Turner to investigate the Biblical sources of Wesleyan perfectionism. The 
task has been well essayed and the result is an impressive apologia on 
behalf of the cardinal Methodist belief. “‘ Its impressiveness,”’ as the 
late Dean Albert C. Knudson observed in a well-deserved commendatory 
foreword, “ is due chiefly to its comprehensiveness and thoroughness, on 
the one hand, and its candour and moderation on the other. It is a 
scholarly treatise, dealing objectively with the data under consideration 
and free from partisan prejudice.” 

Such a reasoned and therefore reasonable exposition is greatly to be 
desired to-day when so many pundits appear to be anxious only to afford 
the doctrine a decent burial. The accuracy of Wesley’s claim that he 
“ built on no authority ”’ save that of the Bible has been critically queried, 
and the proportion in which the factors of reason and experience influenced 
his interpretation has been the subject of no little dispute. The wisdom 
of reviving a supposedly obsolete theological debate is doubted by many, 
who feel that it will do more harm than good. There is, moreover, con- 
siderable misunderstanding of what Wesley actually did teach, which 
largely accounts for the tendency to drop the uncomfortable subject. 
Dr. Turner’s book is thus opportune and highly relevant to the present 
stage of investigation. His major objective is not, however, as he himself 
informs us, “* to defend Wesley or his doctrine but rather to clear away the 
relevant from the irrelevant in the discussion and to permit Wesley to 
defend himself against his critics.” 

Dr. Turner begins by indicating the threefold goal of his research. 
“ First, the discovery of the Biblical teaching concerning man’s perfection 
in righteousness; second, tracing historical developments to Wesley and 
ascertaining Wesley’s distinctive emphasis, whether this is in accord with 
the Biblical teaching; and third, the critical evaluation of whether this 
doctrinal emphasis has validity in a utilitarian age when the ideas of God, 
of human nature, and even of the Bible itself, have undergone such 
radical changes.” 

In his Biblical section, the author wisely adopts an inductive and 
historical method. He is commendably aware that the more usual deduc- 
tive and systematic treatment is liable to distortion by what he calls 
“accrued colorations”. He therefore proceeds to a most painstaking 
examination of certain representative words in the vocabulary of sancti- 
fication. We have seen no comparably adequate linguistic survey in 
previous works on this subject. Attention is drawn first to the religious 
concept of holiness, which is revealed as fundamental to the thought of 
the Old Testament. Radiance, purity and separation emerge as com- 
plementary elements in the nature of holiness. God is the only source of 
holiness but, under certain conditions, His central characteristic is com- 
municable to persons, places and things. But whilst in God it is inherent 
and absolute, in man it is derived and relative. Although in some few 
cases a non-ethical usage appears, the Old Testament never so applies 
the term to Jehovah or to His people. To put the matter in a convenient 
nutshell, ** holiness is equivalent to godliness; godliness is akin to good- 
ness; man may become like God; hence, the holiness required of man is 
essentially godliness or goodness.” 
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Dr. Turner proceeds to deal with the prophetic ideal of perfection by 
studying the appropriate synonyms. The exhortation to moral and 
spiritual integrity is particularly prominent in the prophets. Perfection is 
both commanded and expected of all the people of God and arises from 
the idea of holiness expressed elsewhere in the Old Testament, and the 
assumption that it is possible for a man to become like Jehovah in his 
character. In an interesting paragraph, the writer substantiates his con- 
viction that the book of Job, in addition to its primary purpose of wrestling 
with the problem of suffering, is actually a treatise on perfection. 

After reviewing the literature of Judaism and the development of Greek 
thought, Dr. Turner arrives at the New Testament. Here he deals succes- 
sively with the concepts of sin, sanctification and perfection. Noting the 
closer affinity of the New Testament with the Hebrew than with the Hellen- 
istic outlook, he finds that sin is interpreted as rebellion against God, 
rather than as ignorance. Nor does the New Testament lend support to | 
the Greek notion of sin as inherent in matter. The Biblical dualism is not , 
between body and soul, but between the human and the divine, between | 
sin and holiness. Even with St. Paul the “flesh” is not sin, but the : 
avenue of sin. The view of human nature contained in the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures is not such as to rule out the possibility of cleansing from 
sin in this life. A principle of evil is indeed indicated, apart from acts of 
sin, but there is no hint that this condition is to be accepted with fatalistic 
resignation. Such a capitulation to the inevitability of inbred sin is akin 
to Stoic teaching, but is not borne out by Scripture. There is real optimism 
with reference to a complete deliverance from sin here below and the 
Greek tenses in relevant passages suggest that such deliverance may be 
instantaneous. Dr. Turner expounds the crux exegetica in Romans 
vii and viii in terms of the resolution of tension by the Kierkegaardian 
leap of faith. The seventh chapter spells frustration and the eighth 
freedom. Only on such an interpretation, he thinks, can we properly 
account for Paul’s distress in the prior passage and the note of ringing 
triumph in the next. Dr. C. Leslie Mitton’s illuminating articles in The 
Expository Times (Vol. LXV, Nos. 3, 4, 5) need, however, to be taken 
into account at this point. 

Justification thus deals with the effects of sin and sanctification with - 
its source. A study of New Testament vocabulary reveals three stages 
in the believer’s sanctification—implicit, actual and entire. Implicit 
sanctification is the ascription of sanctity to persons by virtue of their 
relationship to God. In this lowest sense all Christians are said to be 
saints. It roughly corresponds to justification in traditional Protestant 
theology and connotes a change of status rather than of disposition. 
Hence saints are called, paradoxically, to sanctity. They are exhorted to 
realize what is already incipient in their conversion. Actual, or progressive, 
sanctification is the positive aspect of conversion, which corresponds to 
regeneration or the new creation in Christ. The believer is not now free 
from indwelling sin, but he is no longer hospitable to it, and he prays 
for a complete emancipation and a complete renewal in love. 

Now both “ implicit” and “ actual” sanctification are, of course, 
widely accepted evangelical truths. But whether the New Testament 
teaches that the completion of the process of actual sanctification and 
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the entire renewal of the nature in love may be expected in this life is a 
question that has occasioned considerable controversy. It is in this area 
that Wesley’s doctrine is most distinctive and, naturally, it is here, too, | 
that it is most open to attack. A clear definition is thus absolutely essential. 
Negatively, entire sanctification implies freedom from sin. Positively, it 
involves complete consecration to God. The twin foci of that hallowing 
are cleansing and renewal. Dr. Turner cannot accept Dr. Newton Flew’s 
contention that Romans viii is the /ocus classicus of St. Paul’s doctrine 
of the ideal. He thinks it is to be found rather in chapters xii and xiii, 
where the Christian’s self-dedication is expounded in relation to life 
situations. The living holocaust of which the Apostle speaks is the New 
Testament equivalent of the unblemished victim presented in the Old 
Testament by the devout worshipper as a whole burnt offering to God. 

But the positive side of holiness, its ethical aspect, is best represented 
by the idea of perfection. Dr. Turner analyses the varying strands in the 
New Testament picture of perfection—seen as an obligation to godlike- 
ness, aS renunciation, as the vision of God, as the design of discipline, 
and in its essential nature as obedience, knowledge, intention and love. 
The work of the Spirit as the agent of holiness is not, as so often, over- 
looked, or underestimated, and Dr. Turner concludes his lengthy Scriptural 
inquiry with an illuminating section on “* What did the Christians expect? ” 
They expected a restoration to the image of God, an approximation to the 
mind of Christ, an inflow of the fulness of the Spirit and a moral renewal, 
distinct from regeneration, which could be consummated in this life. 

As may be gathered, Dr. Turner believes that the question as to whether 
the New Testament teaches perfection here and now receives an affirma- 
tive answer. “* The answer, however,” he goes on, “is not found pri- 
marily in certain words or passages (neither is it apart from them), but 
rather, in the import of the whole. The New Testament presents, not so 
much a doctrine as a conviction that God can make His children like 
Himself, as they believe on His Son and respond to His Spirit, until every 
motive is unselfish and every action consistent with the end. This is not 
an absolute perfection, but a relative one—man can become well-pleasing 
to God, as man. A life is possible in which, by the grace of God, sin is 
no longer operative and every action is in harmony with the law of love. 
When Wesley told his generation that a holy life was the chief end of man, 
that perfect love was a present possibility, and that this entire sanctifica- 
tion of life was, like justification, based upon faith, he had a precedent 
for it in the New Testament.” 

The second major section of Dr. Turner’s book is concerned with the 
historical background, development and essential nature of Wesley’s 
doctrine of Christian perfection. Dealing first with the antecedents, the 
author traces the line of Wesley’s thought as far back as Clement of 
Alexandria’s portrait of the Christian gnostic and what he calls “ echoes 
of the New Testament in early writings ’’. He sets Wesley on the Augus- 
tinian side of the semi-Pelagian fence, since “* he was Pelagian in insisting 
on human freedom and the volitional nature of sin; he was Augustinian 
in adhering to the concept of original sin and emphasizing the need of 
Divine grace. Thus he sought to hold to human responsibility without 
human self-sufficiency.”” Dr. Turner then jumps, with perhaps unnecessary 
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haste, to the Pietist movement in England and Germany, paying little 
heed to mediaeval perfectionism or to the teaching of the Reformers. In 
his treatment of Wesley’s English predecessors he selects Richard Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, Richard Baxter, Edward Pelling, George Fox, Robert 
Barclay and Samuel Willard for special mention. We might have expected 
some recognition of Wesley's indebtedness to the Puritan tradition, as 
represented by such writers as Joseph Alleine and Walter Marshall, and 
also to the Scots mystic, Henry Scougal, whose Life of God in the Soul of 
Man so notably influenced the early Methodists. Dr. Turner’s account 
of German Pietism needs to be checked by reference to the parallel passages 
in Franz Hildebrandt’s From Luther to Wesley. 

Four main periods in Wesley’s doctrinal development are distinguished: 
twelve years of fruitless seeking (1725-1738); the years of discovery 
(1738-1744); definition, gradual cleansing emphasized (1744-1761); 
“* pressing the instantaneous blessing”’’ (1762-1791). That outline in itself 
indicates Dr. Turner’s reply to the perennial question as to whether Wesley 
changed his views on the subject. It is fashionable nowadays, following 
C. S. Carter and others, to suggest that Wesley stressed faith and the 
instantaneous character of entire sanctification in his earlier years, when 
he was under the influence of the Ninth Article (on depravity), but that 
in his later and more mature ministry he presented it as a gradual process. 
Dr. Turner believes that the change was in precisely the opposite direction, 
moving, that is, towards and not away from an emphasis on “ the second 
work of grace wrought in the heart by faith ’’. 

He rightly insists that the throbbing bane of the Methodist doctrine 
of evangelical perfection is love. Hence Wesley’s own preference for the 
title “‘ perfect love’ to describe it. ‘*‘ We love Him because He first 
loved us’”’. Love is indeed the key. As George Croft Cell has observed, 
the doctrine represents a “synthesis of the Protestant ethic of grace 
with the Catholic ethic of holiness ’’ and in this unique combination lies 
the distinctive contribution of Methodism to theology. Dr. Turner is at 
pains to make clear that Wesley had no aspiration to be an innovator. 
He was essentially conservative by temperament, tradition and conviction. 
He regarded his work not as a new discovery, but as a return to primitive 
Christianity. He proposed no article on sanctification. His stress was 
primarily upon life and conduct. He only defined his doctrine when it 
was denied or assailed. 

Having thus expounded the Bible view of holiness and Wesleyan teach- 
ing on the subject, Dr. Turner is in a position to pose the crucial question: 
“Was Wesley Scriptural?’’ Despite the facts that Wesley’s use of the 
Bible was fragmentary, that the texts on which he built were sometimes 
overworked and others equally relevant were overlooked, it may fairly be 
stated that he argued from a firm Biblical foundation. He was no mean 
scholar, and whilst linguistic facility is no guarantee of reliable inter- 
pretation, it does nevertheless command respect. It is noticeable that 
during fifty years of controversy no one ever seriously undertook to refute 
Wesley from a Scriptural standpoint. He repeatedly challenged his 
opponents so to repudiate his beliefs, but the gauntlet was never picked 
up. “ There are no instances,”’ concludes Dr. Turner, “‘ where, in any 
major points, Wesley’s interpretation was plainly contrary to the meaning 
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of the original. In many cases he took inferences for assertions but in 
few cases is he clearly in error. In no case can it be shown that he deliber- 
ately perverted the Bible to support a previously adopted position. A 
sound Scriptural basis may therefore be claimed for Wesley’s teaching.” 

In his third section Dr. Turner subjects the Wesleyan doctrine to a 
thorough-going critical examination. Wesley’s theology, his anthro- 
pology, his appeal to Christian experience are all most carefully scrutinized. 
Modern objections to perfectionist teaching from Barth, Brunner and 
Niebuhr are recorded and the tendency towards a social interpretation 
of holiness is noted. His conclusion is that not only does Wesley’s doctrine 
emerge with a considerable measure of credit from the past, but that it 
constitutes a point d’appui for future investigation. In particular, he feels 
that the relationship of the principle of sin to Christian perfection, the 
respective claims of tradition and experience, and the expression of holiness 
in social concern demand our close attention to-day. 

A feature of the work is its excellent chapter summaries, whilst the 
review questions attached to them will prove useful to those who adopt 
it, as well they might, as a text-book for teaching purposes. Some minor 
corrections require to be made. Although Dr. Percy Scott’s Marburg 
thesis was published in Berlin and written in German, he is nevertheless 
an Englishman, and not therefore to be described either as “a German 
scholar ” (p. 16) or ““ a German student ”’ (p. 238). “ The Evangelists ”’ 
on p. 230 should surely be “* The Evangelicals’. John Robinson’s words 
of benediction are misquoted on p. 255. R. H. Flew on p. 261, note 3, is, 
of course, intended for R. N. Flew. “ Perfect” is imperfectly spelt on 
p. 265, note 39. 

The More Excellent Way is a major contribution to the field of holiness 
literature. As has already been shown, it is especially enriching in its 
inquiry into the Biblical basis of Wesley’s teaching. The whole volume 
will serve as a valuable corrective to those in evangelical circles who are 
inclined to minimize the importance of holy living. For, as a review in 
the Moody Monthly has well observed, “* resting upon justification by faith 
and eternal security in Christ, too many well-meaning believers fail to 
realize as vividly as they ought that hatred of sin is the best evidence of 
freedom from the guilt of sin, and that to be quickened by grace is to be 
sickened by sin.” 

Paisley. A. SKEVINGTON Woop. 


FROM ETERNITY TO ETERNITY? 


Tuts book is a translation into English of the author’s Der Géttliche 
Erlésungsplan von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit, with an addition of two further 
“ Parts” dealing with the doctrine of Inspiration, and with the nature 
of The Coming Kingdom of God; a prophetic outline is set forth in a 
coloured chart of considerable originality. The volume gives us the pre- 
suppositions that lie behind and give design to Herr Sauer’s two earlier 
volumes, The Dawn of World Redemption and The Triumph of the Crucified. 


1 From Eternity to Eternity. An Outline of the Divine Purposes. By Erich 
Sauer. Translated by G. H. Lang. (London: The Paternoster Press. 1954. 
207 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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the Divine Heilsgeschichte unfolded in the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, and while in them there was a basic pattern of prophetic 
interpretation, this was not given formal prominence. This, on the other 
hand, while retaining something of the breadth of the earlier volumes, 
and much of their patient consideration of facts, devotes itself to the 
exposition of a clearly defined prophetic programme. 

The position taken is futurist and pre-millennial, though singularly 
enough (but perhaps wisely!) the author does not venture into the much- 
debated field of Daniel’s “* Seventy Weeks”. In particular, however, he 
holds the ancient view that there will be a literal millennium upon earth, 
and dedicates “Part Three’ to combatting, in decisive but courtly 
fashion, views to the contrary. Since the days of Justin Martyr even the 
“ orthodox "’ have been divided on this, though Justin’s own testimony is 
that the majority of these in his day so held it. 

Herr Sauer has some very cogent remarks to make upon the nature of 
the present dispensation, especially in its relations with other arenas of 
activity in world history. For example, he shows that the mystery ” 
committed to Paul is not so much the ecclesia as such, but its nature and 
composition; as exact attention to the wording of Eph. iii. 6 will confirm. 
Also, what he has to say about the supposed “ offer’ and “ postpone- 
ment” of an earthly kingdom to Israel (cf. Chap. XXXIII) is worth 
thinking over. Here, as elsewhere, Herr Sauer calmly surveys his field 
from a broad vantage point: his judgments on debatable issues are not 
the fruit of pedantry or narrow logic. 

In the chart we have the frame upon which his two former works were 
constructed. It was the privilege of the present reviewer many years 
ago to see the original at the Bible School, Wiedenest, when he was imme- 
diately struck by its ingenuity of plan, the circular form lending itself 
naturally to symbolic as well.as programmatic representation, and thus 
avoiding the sometimes crude presentation of prophetic periods to which 
_ the rectilinear chart is prone. Moreover, it is so constructed as to set 
forth succinctly the origin, development and consummation of distinct 
prophetic elements in relation to the wider context of God’s unfolding 
world-plan. In the text, carefully considered opinions on the relation of 
“* Church ” and “ Kingdom” deserve close attention. A synthetic view 
like this is a wholesome corrective of the sometimes ultra-analytical 
approach taken to prophetic problems. Moreover, the way in which 
events are linked with moral and spiritual values preserves the whole from 
becoming merely a forecast of future events, and gives depth to Herr 
Sauer’s exposition. 

The second half of the book is largely polemical, something rendered 
necessary by rival schools of thought that take a different view of the 
prophetic future, but the reasoning is balanced and persuasive rather than 
unduly dogmatic. The chapters on “ Inspiration’ are a philosophic as 
well as a logical defence of this fundamental doctrine. Where possible, 
Herr Sauer takes us back to first principles, and having established these 
draws the inevitable corollary. To some this may seem less satisfying 
than dogmatic assertion, but it will commend itself to readers of sound 


discussed with outstanding philosophic vision and spiritual insight 
judgment. 
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This is a book of wide horizons and far vistas, surveyed in due per- 
spective. This does not mean (and the author would be the first to 
endorse this) that all distant hills in the prophetic landscape have been 
correctly orientated and identified. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether 
any candid reader, taking up this book and reading it through, will lay 
it down without having his opinions modified in some way or another. 

Once again, the highest compliment that can be given the translator 
is that one almost forgets that he is there! 


Kirkwall, Orkney. ROBERT RENDALL. 


HISTORY, PROPHECY AND GOD* 


It is refreshing to read a book that shows a grasp of the unity of God's 
revelation. Sometimes we spend so long on sections and subjects that 
the vision of the whole plan escapes us. Mr. Rendall writes with clarity 
and reverence of the unfolding of the revelation of God in the twin spheres 
of history and prophecy, both keeping pace with each other through the 
pages of Scripture. What is also refreshing is the definite belief of the 
author in the full inspiration of the Bible, while he avoids such methods 
of systematization as would cramp the revelation into a “ rigidity that 
we do not find in the Scriptures, where, as in creation, everything has 
richness and complexity and interaction which, though it is beyond the 
mind of man fully to comprehend, produces an impression of grandeur and 
sublimity that evokes admiration and worship ” (p. 69). 

The first part of the book is concerned with Biblical history, while the 
second is concerned with prophecy, but it is the author’s intention to show 
the interlocking of the two. The history of Israel, and of nations in 
contact with Israel, is not haphazard, but organic, and receives its meaning 
in Christ. “ The book of Revelation, in depicting the final phases of 
world-history, employs the prophetic imagery of the book of Daniel, and 
teaches the spiritual identity of times future with times past” (p. 62). 
“God's purpose in Christ is the invisible thread around which the dis- 
solving elements of history are being crystallized ”’ (p. 63). This thought. 
keeps the author from any artificial use of typology, while enabling him 
to set out the types and prophecies as part of an organic whole. His 
treatment of prediction and the Messiah in O.T. prophecy is extremely 
good. He is able to write positively of progressive revelation without 
holding the concept of contradiction in what is claimed to be the revelation 
of God. 

Mr. Rendall is clearly a man of wide reading, but cannot be classified 
as belonging to any “school”. Readers of this review, who may be 
familiar with modern treatments of the theme of the unity of the Bible, 
would no doubt like some assessment of what Mr. Rendall has written, 
in the light of these other books. One can only say that his treatment of 
the theme is that of an original thinker, showing little dependence upon 
previous writers, but working out his conclusions from the Bible. He 
well deserves the commendation that Mr. F. F. Bruce gives in the foreword. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


1 History, Prophecy and God. By Robert Rendall. (London: The Pater- 
noster Press. 1954. 127 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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VICISTI GALILAEE? 

Here is a book to stretch the mind. The story of the Church's conflict 
with the Roman Empire has often been told, but Professor Stauffer tells 
it in a new and illuminating way. In recent years the Roman use of coins 
for purposes of imperial propaganda has received special attention from 
several students of ancient history,” including Professor Stauffer himself. 
Now he relates the evidence supplied by imperial coinage to the rivalry 
between Christ and the Caesars. And how real the rivalry was! For the 
claims which the Caesars made for themselves were couched in terms 
almost identical with those in which Christians maintained the claims of 
Christ. We all know that the early Christians refused to call Caesar 
** Lord ” because that title, in the sense in which Caesar claimed it, could 
not properly be given to any but Christ. But “ Lord” was not the only 
title of Christ which Caesar claimed. The coinage of the empire is full of 
the characteristic motifs of Advent and Epiphany, celebrating the blessings 
which the manifestation of each successive emperor was to bring to the 
world. (Very often the magniloquence of the claims is in exact ratio to 
the debasement of the coinage!) Roman Britain provides two notable 
examples. When Carausius, sea-emperor of the north, landed in Britain 
in 286, a coin was struck in which Britannia, complete with trident, 
welcomes the new Caesar with the words EXPECTATE VENI (“‘ Come, thou 
long expected one’’). Ten years later Constantius Chlorus, the father 
of Constantine, celebrated his advent in Britain with a gold medallion in 
which a female figure, symbolizing the City of London, greets him as 
REDDITOR LVCIS AETERNAE (“ Restorer of eternal light’’). These are 
samples of “ a perfect store of formulas, which were handed down through 
the generations ”’, in which the emperors were acclaimed by their people. 
** Among them were the following: Hail, Victory, Lord of the earth, 
Invincible, Power, Glory, Honour, Peace, Security, Holy, Blessed, Great, 
Unequalled, Thou Alone, Worthy art Thou, Worthy is He to inherit the 
Kingdom, Come, come, do not delay, Come again.”” Indeed, one needs 
only to quote the words of the seventy-second Psalm “ in Latin, in the 
official language of the empire, to see that it is largely the same formal 
language which is used alike in the Forum for the advent of the emperor 
and in the catacombs for the celebration of the Epiphany of Christ ”’. 

This language, as applied to the emperors, is viewed by Professor 
Stauffer as the third and final form which ancient mythology took. First 
there was the nature-myth, reflecting the annual cycle of the seasons. 
Secondly, there was the myth of historical fate, which finds classical 
expression in Aeschylus and Herodotus. Both these myths involved a 
vicious circle. Then came the myth of the homo imperiosus, the bestower 
of eternal peace upon a grateful world, which seemed to attain actuality 


1 Christ and the Caesars. Historical Sketches. By Ethelbert Stauffer. (S.C.M. 
Press Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 1955. 293 pp. 18s.) 


2 Reference may be made to such works as C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in 
Roman Imperial History (London, 1951), and M. Grant, Roman Imperial Money 
(Edinburgh, 1954). An important study of Roman coinage as illustrating 
imperial policy towards the Jews is provided by H. St. J. Hart, “* Judaea and 
Rome: The Official Commentary,” Journal of Theological Studies, N.S. iii 
(1952), pp. 172 ff. | ; 
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with the advent of Caesar Augustus. The “ messianic” note of Virgil's 
Fourth Eclogue is the best-known (though by no means the only) expres- 
sion of the “ advent hope”’ which was aroused by Augustus’s victory. 
But Augustus was not long dead when it became all téo0 evident that the 
imperial myth, like its predecessors, was involved in a vicious circle. 
Yet for three hundred years, with increasing disillusionment, people 
went on repeating its formulas, hoping against hope for the peace that 
ever eluded their grasp, until it dawned upon them that what they had 
expected in vain from the emperors had been brought to them once for all 
by the advent of God’s Man in the reign of Caesar Augustus. The advent 
of the Son of Man is God’s answer to all mythology. 

Special attention should be paid to the light which Professor Stauffer’s 
development of his thesis throws on various passages of Scripture, in- 
cluding Dan. vii. 13 (‘* the ultimate secrets of history were entrusted to the 
prophet Daniel and his apocalyptic successors’), the controversy about 
paying tribute to Caesar, Christ’s appearance before Pilate, and especially 
the Book of Revelation, “‘ the answer of the heavenly Christ to the pro- 
clamation of war made by Domitian”. The symbolism of Revelation is 
illustrated time and again from devices on imperial coins, reliefs, and the 
like. 

Professor Stauffer does not make explicit references to the conditions 
of our own day; he has no need. For we are well enough aware of the 
devices of modern propaganda as it is empldyed to win acceptance for 
new myths, to promote the glory of new Caesars, and to beguile the minds 


-of men with the promise of a pseudo-parousia. To our persecuted 


brethren to-day as to their predecessors under the Roman Empire the 
message of hope is this—that the Lion of the tribe of Judah has won the 
decisive victory, the Lamb once slain is Lord of history. EXPECTATE VENI. 

A word must be added in praise of the translators, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald 


Gregor Smith, for the excellence of their achievement. 
F. F. B. 


STUDIES IN ISAIAH? 


Tue scholarly conservative, and indeed scholars in general, owe a real 
debt of gratitude to the joint enterprise of the American firm of Eerdmans 
and the Tyndale Press for giving us this volume at such an exceptionally 
reasonable price. It is a reproduction by photolithography of eight 
articles that appeared in the Westminster Theological Journal. This 
process has made the very moderate price possible, but it is presumably 
responsible for the failure to bring the survey of the literature on Isaiah 
up to date, and for the absence of an index, almost indispensable in a work 
of this type. Many readers would gladly have paid the slight extra price 
this would have entailed. 

The book divides itself almost equally between three chapters surveying 
literature on Isaiah in the century from 1846, and five dealing with the 


1 Studies in Isaiah. By Edward J. Young, Th.M., Ph.D., Professor of Old 
Testament, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
(Tyndale Press, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 1954. 206 pp. 12s. 6d. 
Published in U.S.A. by Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 


Michigan, at $2.50.) 
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Immanuel prophecy and that of the Suffering Servant. The former were 
written to mark the centenary of the earlier volume of J. A. Alexander’s 
Commentary on Isaiah. Fortunately our present task does not involve us 
in any estimate of Alexander’s work. We appreciate Dr. Young’s piety 
towards a great but little-known commentator, but we doubt that even 
his influence is likely to rehabilitate him in popular esteem. The method 
of writing he deliberately chose has largely outmoded his work, though 
much is of lasting value.* 

Dr. Young’s survey of subsequent literature, though concentrating on 
the most important, is almost complete in its mention of scholarly works 
and should be of great value to those making a detailed study of Isaiah. 
We are not 80 satisfied with his detailed treatment of certain authors. 
His choice is normally wise (though we query the space given to Luzzatto) 
and his recognition of key writers is invariably correct. But we cannot 
help regretting a lack of balance in treatment. The wide-spread acceptance 
of, e.g., G. A. Smith and Duhm in contrast to the wider-spread rejection 
of Kennett and Torrey lies in certain elements of truth in the former, of 
error in the latter. But Dr. Young does not distinguish these; his purpose 
is rather rejection of all that does not agree with the conservative view. 

We must make a few criticisms in detail. To-day there is no justifica- 
tion for untranslated quotations in the text, and indeed in the footnotes 
only where there is an element of doubt as to the translation. Fortunately 
this defect is rare outside the first three chapters. There seems to be a 
misprint on p. 21 in footnote 29; the statement on p. 30, footnote 55, that 
the English translation of the fourth edition of Delitzsch is without date, 
seems to be due to an accidental feature of the copy used. It is a pity that 
on p. 80 he has expressed himself as though the writer under discussion 
was not a Christian, though we know this interpretation was not intended. 

Chapters VI and VII deal with the Immanuel prophecy. The linguistic 
treatment of ‘a/mah is the best we have met and is not likely to be bettered 
in our life-time. We wish that the reading of this section could be made 
compulsory for anyone wishing to write on the theme. With most of his 
treatment of the prophecy we find ourselves in full agreement but remain 
unconvinced on two points. We do not see why we should understand 
2 Chron. xxviii. 5 to mean that Ahaz, contrary to the whole sense of the 
story, was taken prisoner—was he taken prisoner twice? Then we are not 
satisfied in seeing Isa. vii. 14-17 referred only to Christ. We feel convinced 
that in some pale way there was a foreshadowing of fulfilment in the days 
of Ahaz; in fact he hardly does justice to the element of genuine ambiguity 
in ‘almah. 

Of the three chapters dealing with the Suffering Servant, Chapter VIII 
is a rather technical but highly competent defence of the traditional 
rendering, “* he shall sprinkle,” in Isa. lii. 15. Chapter V will interest mainly 
those concerned with Ugaritic studies. The view is gaining ground that 
some trace of the mythological pattern of the Fertile Crescent plays its part 
in the Servant Songs. We cannot rule the theory out a priori,? but if there 


1 Alexander’s commentary was recently republished by Zondervan of Grand 
Rapids; see THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, April, 1954, p. 114. Eb. 


2 Cf. the short study, “The Crooked Serpent”, in THe EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY, Oct. 1948, pp. 283 ff. Eb. 
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is any truth in it, it will be in language and not in fundamental concepts. 
It is a pity therefore that Dr. Young should have turned the weight of his 
scholarship on a weak but extreme expression of the view. Demolition 
was easy but proves little. 

Finally, in Chapter IV we have a demolition of two fairly recent exposi- 
tions of the Servant Songs, Eissfeldt’s defence of a collectivist interpreta- 
tion, and Sellin’s view that the prophet himself is intended. Neither has 
had much vogue in Britain, and so the negative side will have little interest 
for most. But much in the positive material is of the highest value and 
will be of help when facing other false interpretations. We agree with 
him that the futures of Isa. !ii. 13 ff. and liii. 10b ff. govern the exposition 
of the past tenses of liii. 1-10a, yet we feel that his explanation of prophetic 
perfects is too superficial. It will lie rather in the whole structure of the 
prophecy, which he does not here examine. We are equally unable to 
accept the collective interpretation of Israel and the Servant he gives in 
connection with Isa. xlix. 3. Unfortunately the volume does not give his 
promised development of the theme. 

We can only hope that the Lord will give fulfilment to his wish to write 
a commentary on Isaiah and until then may there be many who will draw 
riches from this more fragmentary work. 


London Bible College. H. L. ELvison. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


The Church in the Roman Empire before a.v. 170. By W. M. Ramsay. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1954. xxiv, 510 pp. 
$4.20.) 


The present reviewer, who was a member of Sir William Ramsay’s 
Latin Class at Aberdeen University nearly fifty years ago, hails with 
special delight this new edition of one of his epoch-making books, which 
was first published in 1893. It is the seventh issue in the Co-operative 
Reprint Library. 

It may quite fairly be said to be the classic study of the history and 
position of the Church in the Roman Empire during the first two centuries, 
and all serious students of that period of Church History ought to have 
it in their libraries. The first part of the book has a very special interest 
for New Testament students, as it deals with Paul in Asia Minor, under 
such headings as “ Localities of the First Journey ”, “ The First Journey 
as a Narrative of Travel ”’, “* The Second Journey ”’, “ The Third Journey.”’, 
“ The Epistle to the Galatians ” and “ St. Paul at Ephesus”. The second 
part of the book has a peculiar interest for students of Church History, 
dealing as it does with such matters as “ Pliny’s Report and Trajan’s 
Rescript ”’, “‘ Causes and Extent of Persecution” and “ The Acts of Paul 
and Thekla”, Ramsay's treatment of that last-mentioned curious 
document being full of the most interesting information. 

The reading of this book brings us face to face with the problem of the 
Galatian Churches, with which Ramsay’s name will for ever be associated. 
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The more we study this problem, the more firmly are we convinced of the 
soundness of what he writes here (pp. 91 f.), with reference to Acts xviii. 
23: “Can we, in face of the word Koss, suppose that he [Paul] left 
unvisited every Church known to us, and visited only others which are 
never elsewhere mentioned in this book [Acts], and whose existence is 
only assumed in order to explain the Epistle to the Galatians? Certainly 
the writer could not easily have described, the journey in a way more 
calculated to mislead, if his meaning is that Paul chose the northern route 
through Cappadocia and North Galatia. Why should the narrator, who 
in other cases describes St. Paul’s route with accuracy, leave it entirely 
doubtful whether he took the northern or the southern route? The reason 
is that the northern route never occurred to him as a possibility.” 

The only point on which we find it very difficult to follow Ramsay’s 
lead is in his advocacy of a later date for First Peter than the traditional 
date. Moffatt says (in the Moffatt Commentary): “‘ There seems no 
crucial objection, so far as internal evidence goes, to the acceptance of the 
homily as it stands, viz. as a pastoral letter sent by Peter from Rome (7?) 
during the seventh decade of the first century.” 

If any scholars still entertain lingering doubts about the historical 
accuracy of the Book of Acts, it is because they have not read Ramsay, or 
have not pondered with sufficient seriousness his arguments. If any New 
Testament students or any students of Church History do not know this 
present book, they ought to be grateful to the enterprising American 
publishers for bringing it within their reach. | 
Free Church Manse, | 

Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Medical Language of St. Luke. By William Kirk Hobart, Trinity 
College, Dublin. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1954. xxxvi, 305 pp. £3.60.) 


A new edition of this classic (first published in Dublin in 1882) is a 
specially welcome addition to the series of reprints which are being published 
by the Baker Book House. Those who have for long searched for it in 
vain in second-hand bookshops will now be able to add a really remarkable 
book to their libraries. 

It is a book which some may be inclined to regard as one that has to a 
large extent become outmoded, but, while it is true that Hobart’s list of 
medical terms in Luke and Acts may require to be weeded out to a con- 
siderable extent, it seems to the present reviewer that the main thesis of the 
book stands unchallenged. Hobart’s contention, it ought to be noted, 
as set forth in his Introduction, is that the line of argument which he 
develops does not in itself prove that the author of Luke—Acts was a 
physician, but that it confirms that belief, a belief that is uniform and 
unvarying in early Church tradition. “‘ The purpose of this book ’’, he 
writes, “* is to show, from an examination of the language employed in the 
third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, that both are the works of a 
person well acquainted with the language of the Greek Medical Schools— 

a fact which, if established, will strongly confirm the belief that the writer 
and was the person to whom they have been 
traditionally assigned by the Church.” 
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the Hobart’s thesis, as based on passages like Luke iv. 36; viii. 44; Acts 

iii. iii: 7 and many other passages, does not seem to have lost any of its 

eft cogency, in spite of the severe and even ruthless criticism to which it has 

ire been subjected. Of special cogency, it would appear, is the evidence 
is supplied by Acts xxviii. 1-10, on which Harnack and Ramsay laid such 

ily heavy emphasis. 

re The note appended to the book on “the probability of St. Paul’s 
ite employment of St. Luke’s professional services ” will be read with interest 
ho by those who delight in trying to “ read between the lines” in the New 
sly Testament, but it leads to no certain conclusion; it leaves us in the realm 
on of speculation, where one man’s guess is as good as another’s. 

5 Free Church Manse, 

al Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 

he 


2) Auferstehung und Erwahlung. By Karl Stiirmer. (Bertelsmann Verlag, 
Giitersloh, Germany. 1953. 189 pp. DM. 24.00.) ~ 


al In this interesting essay in New Testament scholarship the chief conten- 
me tion is that there are two main strands in the preaching and teaching of 
Py: Paul, and that these answer to the respective demands of his Jewish and 
- Gentile missions. Thus the emphasis in preaching to the Jews naturally 
in | falls on the Old Testament and the Law, but in preaching to the Gentiles 
there is a very different emphasis on pagan philosophy and its pretensions 
to knowledge. The thesis is illustrated in detail by a comparison of two 
representative epistles—Romans as an epistle in which Paul is predomi- 
nantly occupied with the problems of Jewish Christianity, and 1 Corin- 
ly thians with those of Gentile Christianity. 
n. It is not pretended by the author, of course, that there are two Pauls 
and two Pauline theologies. In a final chapter he emphasizes the basic 
unity of Paul’s message. Indeed, the extended analysis which forms the 
main part of the inquiry makes it clear that Paul is making the same 
points in a different context and therefore in a different form. A surprising 
unity of thought emerges when Romans and | Corinthians are brought 
into detailed comparison. What Stiirmer does wish to emphasize is that 
we must not attempt to interpret Paul exclusively in the light of either the 
one or the other presentation. Behind his answers to the dynamism of the 
Jews (the divine election) and the essentialism of the Greeks (the resurrec- 
tion), there stands always Jesus Christ and the revelation and the work of 
God in Him. To the Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, Jesus Christ is the answer of God to the needs and aberrations of 
Jews and Greeks alike. 

That there is value in this thesis is self-evident, and we may be grateful 
to the author for the way in which he has related Paul’s teaching and the 
final emphasis on Jesus Christ Himself. At the same time, the question 
ought to be faced whether it does not open the door to a certain relativism 
in our estimate of Pauline teaching: that Romans, for example, is only 
the form of the gospel in relation to Jewish problems of that period and 
therefore no longer relevant, or not generally relevant in a different age 
and against a different background. Stiirmer himself does not seem to 
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feel this difficulty. He assumes that the Jewish and Gentile problems of 
Romans and | Corinthians are fundamental to the human situation in 
every age, and that the task of theology and preaching is to present the 
Christian message as an answer to both, preserving a proper tension 
between the two aspects of Pauline presentation. 

If he is right in this contention, the book has considerable homiletic 
as well as theological value. It is a reminder that not everyone’s problems 
will take the form of either law or knowledge, and that in our preaching 
and teaching we must meet the twofold need and keep the twofold emphasis 
that Paul did with his one message of the election and resurrection in 
Jesus Christ. 


Edinburgh. | G. W. BRoMILEY. 


John: the Gospel of Belief. An Analytic Study of the Text. By Merrill C. 
Tenney, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School, Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Illinois. (London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1954, 
321 pp. 25s.) | 


This volume, first published by the Eerdmans Publishing Company of 
Grand Rapids in 1948, has now appeared in a British edition. That is 
something to be thankful for;) but one must deprecate the decision to 
issue it over here as one of the volumes in the “‘ New London Commentary 
on the New Testament’’. It was not written for the American “ New 
International Commentary”; and we understand that, while no assign- 
ment of the volume on John for this series has yet been announced, such 
a work, specially prepared for the ** New International Commentary ”’, 
will be forthcoming in due course. We hope that, when it does, it will 
replace Dr. Tenney’s work as a volume in the “ New London Com- 
mentary’, and that Dr. Tenney’s work will resume its independent 
career. 

These reflections arise from the simple fact that Dr. Tenney’s work is 
not a commentary, and was not intended to be a commentary. They 
imply no disparagement of Dr. Tenney’s book considered in its own right. 
Dr. Tenney has seteout to give us, as he says explicitly in the sub-title, an 
analytic study of the text, and a very helpful analytic study it is. “ The 
study operates”, we are told, “on the thesis that a straightforward 
analysis of the text of John is the only proper approach to an understanding 
of its meaning. While other methods of study are undoubtedly legitimate 
and fruitful, the analytic study based on the natural structure of the book 
is most likely to reveal the author’s intention in writing.” 

The study falls into three parts: Part I deals with the structure of the 
Gospel, Part II with the textual analysis (this occupies about three 
quarters of the whole work), and Part III with the “ topical analysis ”’. 
There are several charts and diagrams. The Bible student who uses this 
book as a companion to his study of the Fourth Gospel will find himself 
enabled (as Dr. Wilbur Smith says in his foreword) “* to know the deeper 
veins of its great message, and to understand more thoroughly the con- 
flict between belief and unbelief.” 
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An Exposition of Hebrews. By Arthur W. Pink. Vols. I, Il, Ill. (Baker 
Book House, 1019 Wealthy Street, S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
1954. 504, 414, 405 pp. $17.95.) 

We do not remember seeing a more exhaustive work on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews than this—apart, of course, from John Owen's gigantic 
exposition. It comes from the earlier period of Mr. Pink’s written ministry, 
and originally appeared month by month in his Studies in the Scriptures. 
It is good to see it reissued in such a worthy format. 

It is a thoroughly Biblical study. The author is not concerned to canvass 
the interpretations of others, but to give us his own exposition, in which 
this epistle is illuminated by the other Biblical writings. If he occasionally 
quotes earlier writers, they are those whose outlook he himself shares, 
notably Calvin and Owen. For Mr. Pink was a true heir of the Reformed 
and Puritan tradition. 

The reader who looks for a detailed examination of the li 
provenience and destination of Hebrews will have to go elsewhere, for he 
will not find it here. Mr. Pink was content to accept the Pauline author- 
ship. He does, indeed, adduce a few arguments to support this view, 
but we are not convinced that this epistle and no other can be the Pauline 
letter mentioned in 2 Peter iii. 15, or that the Pauline authorship is de- 
manded by the consideration that without this epistle there are only 
thirteen Pauline letters in the New Testament, whereas with it there are 
twice seven. 

But the reader who looks for exposition of the sacred text will find it in 
rich abundance throughout these three volumes. Some idea of the pro- 
portion of attention devoted to the various parts of Hebrews may be 
given if we say that Vol. I covers the earlier chapters as far as ix. 15, 
Vol. IT runs from ix. 16 to xii. 2, and Vol. III deals with the remainder of 
the epistle, from xii. 3 to the end. 

For all his regard for the older Reformed and Puritan commentators, 
Mr. Pink does not hesitate to differ from them where he is persuaded that 
they did not grasp the true significance of the text. Thus, while Calvin, 
Owen, Gouge, Saphir and Brown take “ the word of the beginning of 
Christ ’’ in Ch. vi. 1 (R.V. mg.) to mean the elementary truths of Christi- 
anity, summarized in verses 1b and 2, and the “ perfection ” to which the 
writer calls his readers to press on as consisting of “* the deeper and higher 
things of the Christian revelation "’, he takes the “ word of the beginning 
of Christ” to be the Old Testament shadows, and the “ perfection ”’ to 
be the New Testament revelation in which they have been fulfilled and 
rendered obsolete. There is much to be said for this exegesis. Again, in 
the warning which follows (as in the other warnings of this epistle), he sees 
the unsatisfactory nature of both the classical Calvinist and Arminian 
interpretations, and suggests one which does more justice to the writer’s 
argument. 

The preacher who wishes to expound Hebrews to his regular congrega- 
tion or his Bible study class will find this great work of inestimable help. 


An Outline of Hebrew History. By J. Barton Payne, Th.D. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1954. 257 pp. $3.50.) 


Dr. Payne was for several years Chairman of the Department of 
Graduate Old Testament in Bob Jones University and has recently been 
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appointed Professor of Old Testament in Trinity College and Seminary, 
After conducting thirteen successive classes through an outline course on 
Hebrew history, he has enlarged his lecture outlines into the book now 
before us. It covers the period from the call of Abraham to the aftermath 
of the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, and will be appreciated by many readers 
for its combination of unswerving conservatism with up-to-date scholar- 
ship. We do not think, however, that the latest archaeological findings 
will support his date of c. 1446 B.c. for the Exodus or his allowance of 
430 years for the duration of the Hebrew sojourn in Egypt. The latter 
figure, indeed, seems to be excluded by the Biblical data themselves, 
according to which Moses’ mother was an actual daughter of Levi (cf. 

: li. 1 with vi. 20). There is much to be said for Albright’s suggestion 
that the figure 430 in Exod. xii. 40 is a reckoning in terms of the Era of 
Tanis. 


The Septuagint Bible. The Oldest Version of the Old Testament, in the 
Translation of Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress of the United States of America, 1774-1789, as edited, revised 
and enlarged by C. A. Muses, M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia). (The 
Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, U.S.A. 1954. xxvii, 
1426 pp. $6.50.) 


This handsome volume presents a revision of the English translation 
of the Septuagint made by Charles Thomson (1729-1824) in the years 
following his retirement from the Secretaryship of Congress, and published 
at Philadelphia in 1808. Thomson was a friend of Samuel Miller, one 
of the founders of Princeton Theological Seminary, and corresponded 
with him about his translation. He restricted himself to the books con- 
tained in the Hebrew Canon; his editor has followed him in this with one 
exception: he has added a translation of those portions of Esther which 
are found only in the Greek, believing that these are an integral part of 
the book. “If the Book of Esther is to be rejected as apocryphal, or 
retained as canonical, it must be rejected or retained in toto, rather than in 
an historically unwarranted piecemeal fashion ”’ (p. xiii). But surely the 
difference in ethos between the Hebrew Esther and the Greek additions 
sticks out a mile; it is plain even in this translation. It is difficult to 
appreciate the principle which dictates the inclusion of the Esther additions 
but the exclusion of those in Daniel. 

The textual base of the translation is the Sixtine edition of the Vatican 
Codex, except in the places where it is defective. The text of Daniel, of 
course, is the Theodotionic, not the earlier one. 

The editor’s foreword and introduction would have benefited if more 
account had been taken of the most recent work in the field of Septuagint 
origins—the work, for example, of Kahle and Orlinsky. (So far as I can 
see, the only work of Kahle mentioned is an article published in 1915.) 
But it is good that the common reader, who sees frequent references to the 
Septuagint but has no access to it in Greek, should be able to gain some 
idea of its character from this translation. 
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The Cross in the Experience of our Lord. By the Rev. Professor R. A. 
Finlayson. (London: Parry Jackman Ltd. 1955. 95 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


In recent years Professor Finlayson has come to be widely known as a 
highly appreciated speaker at conventions for the deepening of the spiritual 
life. If anyone wishes to know why this is so, these pages will provide a 
sufficient answer. They contain the Bible readings which he gave at the 
“ Keswick in Wales”’ convention at Llandrindod Wells in 1954. The 
book is divided into two parts: Part I contains an introductory reading 
entitled “*‘ The Creator as Redeemer ”’, and Part II contains five readings 
in which the successive phases of our Lord’s passion are considered with 
reference to His own experience. It is not everyone who can handle this 
most sacred theme worthily, but Professor Finlayson’s treatment is 
marked by deep devotional reverence and keen spiritual sensitiveness. We 
are not surprised to learn of the solemnizing impression which these 
readings made at the convention, and we are glad that Professor Finlayson 
has made them available to a wider audience in this form. We recommend 
them unreservedly. 


The Prophetic Faith of our Fathers. The Historical Development of 
Prophetic Interpretation. By LeRoy Edwin Froom. VolumeIV: New 
World Recovery and Consummation of Prophetic Interpretation. 
(Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C., 
U.S.A. 1954. 1295 pp. $5.00.) 

Our first feeling on contemplating this massive and handsome volume 
is one of congratulation to Dr. Froom on the accomplishment of his 
gigantic task. In nearly 4,000 pages he has reviewed the history of the 
interpretation of certain outstanding features of Daniel and Revelation 
from the earliest days down to recent times. As was pointed out in the 
reviews of the preceding volumes (in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for 
January and October 1952), Dr. Froom’s own understanding of the 
subject combines the premillennial view of the Second Advent with the 
traditional Protestant historicist interpretation of Daniel and Revelation, 
with its year-day exegesis and its identification of the Papacy with the 
“ little horn ” of Dan. vii. 8 and viii. 9 and with the anti-Christian power 
of Rev. xiii and xvii. 

A considerable part of this final volume is devoted to the intensive 
exposition of Biblitalapocalyptic preceding and following the year 1844. 
That year brought acute disappointment to many earnest believers who 
expected the return of Christ to take place then (on the Day of Atone- 
ment, as William Miller and his associates had taught). Soon afterwards 
the disappointment was explained in terms of a more detailed antitypical 
interpretation of the Day of Atonement, according to which what happened 
on that anniversary in 1844 was the beginning of Christ’s high-priestly 
cleansing of the heavenly sanctuary, which must precede His emergence 
thence at His second appearing. Needless to say, this view of the atoning 
and high-priestly service of Christ, and of the meaning of the relevant 
passages of the Epistle to the Hebrews, differs radically from that for 
which this QUARTERLY stands; but not the least interesting and useful 
feature of this volume is its detailed and factual account of the beginnings 
of the Seventh-Day Adventist movement, to which Dr, Froom belongs. 
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The year 1844 was reckoned as falling 2300 years from the beginning of 
Daniel’s seventy heptads (Dan. ix. 24-27); the 2300 years were derived 
from the 2300 “ evenings and mornings ”’ of Dan. viii. 14, taken to mean 
2300 days and then interpreted, on the year-day principle, of Christ's 
purification of the “ heavenly things” in Heb. ix. 23. The reference in 
Dan. viii. 14 is more probably to the cleansing of the Jerusalem temple 
in 164 B.c. after its pollution under Antiochus Epiphanes (see E. J. Young 
ad loc. in The Prophecy of Daniel and The New Bible Commentary). 


There has been much intensive study of Biblical apocalyptic and eschato- 
logy in the hundred years or so that have followed the “* new world recovery 
and consummation of prophetic interpretation ” which is the burden of 
this volume; we could have wished for a similarly detailed survey carrying 
the story down to the important work of some of our own distinguished 
contemporaries. No doubt Dr. Froom would be as critical of realized 
eschatology as he is of futurist dispensationalism. But, instead of com- 
plaining that we have not been given more, we should be grateful that we 
have received so much. Evangelical leaders on both sides of the Atlantic 
have already expressed their immense appreciation of Dr. Froom’s work; 
our indebtedness is greatly increased by the publication of this final 
instalment. 

_In a work of such dimensions it is only natural that some doubtful 
statements should have escaped the author’s accurate vigilance; for 
example, it was not Charles Wesley who wrote ““ How sweet the name of 
Jesus sounds” (p. 49 n.), and the statement that Tregelles “ for a time 
was a dissenter from the pretribulation-rapture doctrine” (p. 1223) 
provokes the question whether he was ever anything else. 


The Messianic Prophecies of Daniel. By Edward J. Young, Th.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Old Testament, Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1954. 88 pp. $1.50.) 


Dr. Young has already made a name for himself as an expositor of the 
Book of Daniel. In the present work he concentrates on three passages 
in the book which have a direct messianic reference and find their fulfil- 
ment in our Lord—the vision of the great colossus in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream (chap. ii), the vision of the four beasts and the heavenly judgment 
scene (chap. vii), and the prophecy of the seventy sevens (chap. ix. 24-27). 
The whole study proceeds upon the viewpoint (argued in detail in Dr. 
Young’s earlier work, The Prophecy of Daniel) that the whole book is an 
authentic production of the sixth century B.c., and that the four empires 
represented by the four metals of chap. ii and by the four beasts of chap. vii 
are the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Greco-Macedonian, and Roman. 
Perhaps the view that the four empires are the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, 
Alexander’s, and that of Alexander’s successors (or more particularly the 
Seleucids), is rather more widely held among conservatives to-day than 
Dr. Young supposes: at any rate, the reviewer knows of more than one 
member of the Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research who holds it, 
even if it has not found written expression in such circles of late. 
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The stone of chap. ii. 34 is interpreted of the messianic kingdom 
(inaugurated while the Roman Empire was dominant, in accordance 
with verse 44, “ in the days of those kings ’’) rather than of King Messiah 
in person (but a kingdom presupposes a king, he points out). In chap. vii, 
however, the actual King is brought into the foreground as “ one like 
unto a son of man ”’ (verse 13). The “ little horn” of chap. vii is the Man 
of Sin or Antichrist, and “* cannot possibly refer to Antiochus Epiphanes "’, 
to whom (per contra) the “ little horn ” of chap. viii does refer. 


The prophecy of the seventy sevens is seen to point forward to the 
redemptive work of Christ, whereby God’s covenant of grace was made 
effective with “the many” (cf. Isa. liii. 11 f.), through an offering so 
perfect that it brought an end to sacrifice and oblation according to the 
Old Testament ceremonial. Concentration on the exact chronology of the 
seventy sevens is deprecated; the numbers are to be interpreted sym- 
bolically rather than literally. : 

Dr. Young takes occasion here and there to express his dissent from the 
“ parenthetic ”’ exegesis of modern dispensationalism. 

A European edition of this work, in paper covers, has been published 
at 3.95 Dutch florins by Van Keulen of Delft as a monograph in the 
series Exegetica.' 


Beschouwingen over Genesis I. Referaat voor de zevenendertigste weten- 
schappelijke samenkomst op 7 Juli 1954. By Prof. Dr. Nic. H. 
Ridderbos. (Free University of Amsterdam. 1945. 41 pp.) 

We hope that someone will soon think of making this little work 
available in English. It is a study of Genesis i. 1-ii. 4a by Professor 
Aalders’ successor in the Chair of Old Testament in the Free University. 
The creation narrative is considered from several points of view. On the 
critical plane, its authorship, literary genre and relation to the following 
narrative of Gen. ii. 4b-25 are studied. On the theological plane the 
significance of the narrative is discussed, special attention being paid to 
the view of Karl Barth. The correlation of the narrative with natural 
science also falls within the author’s purview. His summing up includes 
a short but masterly exegesis of the passage. The days are not taken to 
be literal days of twenty-four hours each, nor yet periods, longer or 
shorter in length; they are regarded as a simple framework for the 
essential revelation of God as the Creator. 


Lectures on Hebrews. By Joseph Augustus Seiss. (Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1954. 408 pp. $3.40.) 

This volume in the Baker Co-operative Reprint Library contains thirty- 
six “* popular lectures ""—sermons, in other words—on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The lectures wear well, considering that they were first pub- 
lished in 1846. Dr. Seiss is not interested here in critical questions (to 


1 We understand that some copies of this edition may be had from the 
Evangelical Book Shop, 15 College Square East, Belfast, for 7s. 6d. each. Eb. 
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him the author is Paul); his object is “* to state and illustrate the practical 
application of the teaching of this Epistle to the everyday life of the 
Christian”. Sometimes, perhaps, homiletical expediency takes pre- 
cedence over exegetical accuracy; for example, the lecture on Heb. x. 26-31, 
the paragraph beginning “ For if we sin wilfully after that we have 
received the knowledge of the truth. ..’’, is entitled ““ The Fearful Guilt 
and Punishment of Rejecting Christ ’’; but while it is a powerful sermon 
on that subject, it fails to tackle the problem posed by those opening words 
of the paragraph. Nevertheless, if this reprint stimulates contemporary 
preachers to follow Dr. Seiss’s example and deliver systematic expository 
discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews, it will have done a good work. 


Ecumenism and the Bible. By David Hedegard, Dr. theol. (The Inter- 
national Council of Christian Churches, Singel 386, Amsterdam-C., 
The Netherlands. 1954.: 251 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. Hedegard is an evangelical Swedish theologian, well known beyond 
the frontiers of his own land for his contributions to Biblical scholarship. 
In this book he gives an outline of the rise of the modern ecumenical 
movement and voices certain criticisms of it, mainly from the Biblical 
viewpoint of the sixteenth-century Reformers. From this viewpoint, too, 
he examines the neo-orthodoxy of Basel and Lund and finds it wanting. 
The World Council of Churches, he concludes, does not satisfy the condi- 
tions of Biblical ecumenicity; these conditions he sees fulfilled rather in the 
International Council of Christian Churches, of which he is an honoured 
Vice-President. Many supporters of this QUARTERLY have found a more 
adequate ecumenical organ in the Reformed Ecumenical Synod, which is 
explicitly founded on “‘ the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as interpreted by the Confessions of the Reformed Faith”; we 
have not noticed any reference to this Synod in Dr. Hedegard’s final 
chapter on “* Evangelical Ecumenical Movements ”’. But this chapter and 
the appendices contain information which will remove prevalent miscon- 
ceptions regarding the I.C.C.C. The book may be obtained in this 
country from the Sovereign Grace Advent Testimony, 9 Milnthorpe 
Road, Chiswick, London, W. 4. 


Religious or Christian? By O. Hallesby, Ph.D. Translated by C. J. 
Carlsen. (Inter-Varsity Fellowship, London. 1954. 128 pp. 6s.) 


Much that passes for Christianity in the western world is rather an 
indefinite religiosity (“‘ morality tinged with emotion ’’), of syncretistic 
character, than positive Christianity in the genuine and historic sense. In 
this latest addition to the list of his works to be translated into English, 
Professor Hallesby stresses the fundamental difference between the two, 
and gives a fine exposition of the real nature of Christianity, as a revealed 
gospel of grace and redemption. For comparative religion he has little 
time; he sums up the relation between other religions and Christianity 
by saying that they are sin, while it is salvation. Among the many wise 
things of which this book is full, we may single out the chapter on “ Self- 
directed Zeal ’’ as being quite specially salutary. It opens with the words, 
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“There is nothing to which the old nature within us is so opposed as 
obedience to the will of God "’, and shows how this is true in the believer's 
experience as well as in the unbeliever’s. The following chapter, “* The 
Hour of Temptation ”’, will undoubtedly give great help to many readers. 
But the same might be said of the whole book. 
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La Priére et les Problémes dogmatiques qui s’y rattachent. By Auguste 
Lecerf. (La Revue Réformée, Tome V, 1954, 3. 77 pp. 350 fr.) 

In this hitherto unpublished treatise on prayer, the late Professor 
Lecerf deals with points at issue between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants (such as the language to be used in prayer, the invocation of 
saints and angels, and praying for the dead) and answers various objec- 
tions which have been urged against the practice of prayer (such as the 
argument that it implies that we can change God’s eternal decrees). His 
exposition of the Biblical doctrine of prayer is supported by the relevant 
sections of the Catechisms of Geneva (Calvin's) and Heidelberg, which 
are printed as appendices. 


His Last Words. By Henry Durbanville. (B. McCall Barbour, 24 
George IV Bridge, Edinburgh. 1954. 97 pp. 5s. 6d.) 

Henry Durbanville (a pen-name not too difficult to interpret for those 
who know the writer) is gifted as few are to exercise the ministry of com- 
fort, especially to those who, in the increasing weakness of old age, feel 
lonely and depressed. None know this better than readers of his wonderful 
little book The Best is Yet to Be. In the present work he gives a series of 
devotional and expository studies in our Lord’s manifestation of Himself 
to His disciples in John xiii-xvii. The message of these chapters has 
entered into the writer’s own spiritual experience, and what he has learned 
from them himself he now shares with others in his own charming way, 
graced by apt illustration and felicitous quotation. 


Two by Two. Edited by D. P. Thomson, M.A. (Obtainable from the 
Editor, Barnoak, Crieff, Perthshire. 1954. 16 pp. 6d.) . a 


You Are Going Out Visiting? Edited by D. P. Thomson. (Obtainable 
from the Editor, Barnoak, Crieff, Perthshire. 1954. 8 pp. 3d.) 


Guidance for Those Engaged in House-to-House Visitation Campaigns. 
By D. P. Thomson. (Obtainable from the Author, Barnoak, Crieff, 
Perthshire. 1954. 8 pp. 3d.) 


For years the name of the Rev. D. P. Thomson—* D. P.” to his many 
friends—has been inextricably bound up with evangelistic enterprise in 
the Church of Scotland. He is Organizer for Evangelism to the Home 
Board of that Church, and for the past seven years he has directed Visita- 
tion Campaigns all over Scotland. These three pamphlets teach us some 
of the practical lessons of these campaigns. In the first several members of 
the “ rank and file ” of the Church tell how they went from door to door, 
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